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AFRICAN IMMIGRATION INTO BRITISH GUIANA. 


We deeply regret that the contemporary press of this country 
should either overlook, or treat with indifference, the important ques- 
tion of the immigration of foreign labourers into the British emanci- 
pated colonies, and the legislation consequent thereupon. We are 
persuaded that if this question were fairly studied, it would be found 
to involve principles and consequences second in importance to but 
few of those which now occupy so much of public attention. The 
liberty, the prosperity, and the social and moral elevation of these 
possessions of the British Crown, are Jinked with this subject in a 
degrée but little suspected. The Anti-slavery Committee have felt 
it to be their duty to direct the special attention of Government to 
the new attempt of the colonies of Guiana and Trinidad, under 
pretence of securing an adequate supply of labour, to re-enact a 
slave code. The proof of this will be seen in the memorial 
addressed to Lord Grey, a copy of which will be found in the 
Reporter for October last, and in the memorial on African immi- 
gration, a copy of which is now submitted to the serious attention 
of our readers. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. EARL GREY, HER MAJESTY’S SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES, &c., &c. 


My Lorp,—On the 4th of October last, the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society addressed your lord- 
ship on certain Ordinances, relating to Coolie and African immi- 
gration into the colonies of British Guiana and Trinidad, which 
had recently been passed. Subsequently to that period, the Com- 
mittee have received a copy of another Ordinance passed in Guiana, 
entitled, ‘‘An Ordinance to provide for the subsistence, moral and 
religious instruction, and well-being of liberated Africans” sent tu 
that colony, on which they beg to offer the following remarks :— 

By this Ordinance the liberated Africans are divided into two 
classes, viz. those under and those above seventeen years of age ; 
the former are to be indentured on a plantation until they reach the 
age of eighteen years, and the latter for one year certain, at the 
close of which, every indentured African shall be deemed and 
taken to have entered into a contract to labour on the plantation of 
his employer for a further term of twelve calendar months, to be 
computed from the expiration of the last term of service, unless such 
indentured African shall enter into a written contract to labour on 
some other plantation for a period of not less than twelve months. 
The Governor of the colony for the time being is to have the 
power of naming, in the first instance, the employer to whom the 
African shall be indentured ; and in case of any difference between 
any such African and his employer, as to the amount of wages 
to be paid to such African, or the services to be rendered by 
such African under ‘such renewed contract, such difference shall 
be decided by the special justice of the district, who shall have 
power to fix the same rate of wages paid to other labourers of the 
same plantation for similar services, under deduction, nevertheless, 
if such other labourers are not allowed medical attendance and 
hospital diet, at the rate of three dollars per annum, and for lodging 
at the rate of six dollars per annum. In case any employer of an 
indentured African, or other person acting under his authority, 
shall have been convicted of gross or repeated ill-usage, or ill-treat- 
ment of any such African, the Governor may direct the African so 
ill-used or ill-treated, and also, if he shall so think fit, every other 
African indentured to such employer, to be released and discharged 
from all further service to such employer; and thereupon such 
African or Africans shail be wholly discharged from all further 
service to such employer; and the Governor shall direct the 





Agent-General of Immigration to indent the Africans so dis- 
charged to such other employer as to him may seem fit. These 
are the principal provisions of the Ordinance ; but in the form of 
indenture annexed to it, the Committee find that the employer is to 
provide the liberated African ‘‘ with suitable and sufficient lodging, 
tools, implements of work, medical attendance, and hospital diet,’’ 
deducting from the wages to be paid, the original cost of the tools 
and implements of work, and for medical aid, hospital diet, and 
lodging, nine dollars per annum. One afternoon in every week is 
to be allowed for ‘‘ education and religious instruction.” The class 
of Africans to whom these provisions are applicable, are those 
above eighteen years of age; they will have to provide themselves 
with food and clothing out of the wages they may receive. The 
Africans under seventeen years of age are to be provided, during 
the whole period of their indentures, ‘‘ with suitable and sufficient 
diet and clothing.”” An account is to be kept, and the amount 
deducted from the wages which may be payable to them. The 
tools, medical attendance, and lodging are to be paid for, in like 
manner, out of their wages, and at the same rate with the older 
class of Africans. They are also to be allowed, weekly, onc after- 
noon “ for education and religious instruction,”’ 


But this Ordinance is coupled with another, entitled, ‘An Ordi- 
nance to provide general regulations for immigrants introduced and 
to be introduced into the colony of British Guiana.” By this 
Ordinance, provision is made for the registration of indentured 
Africans, and for compelling them to pay.a monthly tax, in ad- 
vance, of one dollar for every month they do not labour on a 
plantation ; and various stringent measures are resorted tu, to enforce 
the payment of this tax, in the shape of fines and imprisonment 
with hard Jabour, as in the case of Coolies and other immigrants 


imported into the colony at the expense of the colonial treasury. 


By this Ordinance, also, any indentured African who, “ on any 
day on which he shall be bound to labour, shall be found at a 
distance of more than two miles from the estate on which he shall 
be engaged to labour, without a ticket of leave,’’ may be appre- 
hended, ‘‘ without a warrant,’’ and be *‘ taken back to the estate.” 
By this Ordinance it further appears, that liberated Africans may 
be subjected to an industrial residence for an indefinite period of 
time, inasmuch as no particular period, in relation to them, is 
assigned, beyond which they are not bound to labour on a plan- 
tation. 

Looking at the peculiar circumstances under which the liberated 
Africans are introduced into the colony, the Committee could offer 
no objection to their being properly placed out, with bumane and 
respectable employers, under contract or indentures, for limited 
periods of time; but they think it most unjust that, as they are. 
removed to the colony at the expense of the Imperial Treasury, 
they should be restricted to one class of persons for cmployment, 
or that, for exercising a natural and undoubted right, they should 
be subjected to a heavy tax, and failing to pay that, to a severe 
and degrading punishment. In the case of African youths, who 
have no parents or friends to care for them, the interference of the 
Government for their benefit might be reasonably expected. Those 
of robust frames might be placed with agriculturists, whilst those 
more delicate might be assigued to domestic offices; but the 
Ordinances referred to, allow of no discrimination, but hand over 
all the liberated Africans, without distinction of age or sex, to the 
planters. It appears to the Committee, that no liberated Africans, 
under twelve years of age, should be assigned to an estate, and that 
no female should be indentured to a planter to be employed in the 
field. If; indeed, the ‘‘ moral and religious instruction, and well- 
being of the liberated Africans,” is the object aimed at by the 
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Government, then the modification of the Ordinances, in order to 
secure it, is peremptorily required. 

The Committee are of opinion that no monthly tax whatever 
should be levied on the liberated Africans, for not working on an 
estate. They cannot, in equity or justice, be called upon to pay the 
cost.of their transport from Sierra Leone or St. Helena to British 
Guiana; nor is any fund necessary to be accumulated to provide 
for their restoration to Africa. They are taken to the colony for 
its especial benefit, and no circumstances are likely to occur to 
induce them to leave it, if they be fairly and humanely treated. 
The Committee would, therefore, hope that the Ordinances may be 
revised in this particular. 

The Committee cannot but regard with jealousy every attempt 
to interfere with the right of locomotion, by assigning limits within 
which the liberated Africans must keep, unless they are specially 
authorised by their masters or their assistants to exceed it. 
Restrictions of this kind are slavish, and interfere with the most 
innocent and laudable actions. Unless those who are subject 
to them reside within two miles of the special justice, he may 
be impeded in his right to appeal to that functionary for protec- 
tion against the cruelty or injustice of his employer. Or take 
another case—unless he reside within two miles of a town, he cannot 
proceed thither, without leave, either to sell or buy, and is thus 
deprived of the advantage of a market, and made dependent on 
his master, in great measure, for all he may need. So servile an 
arrangement as this, the Committee trust, will not be persisted in, 
for they conceive it to be both impolitic and unnecessary. 

The Committee are of opinion that the question of wages, and such 
other arrangements as may be necessary for the welfare of the libe- 
rated Africans, should be left to be adjusted between them and their 
employers, except in the case of youths who may not be able to 
judge for themselves, and in such case the special justice of the 
district might be instructed to interpose in their behalf. Cases have 
arisen, incidentally, before the Courts in Guiana, which demon- 
strate that the liberated Africans under indentures have been 
shamefully treated in the matter of wages. For instance, in “ Par- 
liamentary papers,” No, 643, 1850, pp. 174, 176, it will be seen 
that, by increasing most unjustifiably the amount of work to be 
performed in aday, the Africans were unable to accomplish, in 
some cases; more than one-fourth,{and in others, not more than one- 
half of the allotted task; so that, instead of receiving one guilder, 
or 163d. for their day’s labour, they could not earn more than 
from 4d. to 83d. Now, when all the deductions from their wages 
already specified be made, it is quite clear that these Africans 
could have but little to supply themselves with the common neces- 
saries of life. No wonder that they should, under such circum- 
stances, complain that they were “hungry,” and that their 
tasks were too heavy to be performed. This is a point of so much 
practical importance, that the Committee venture to press it 
earnestly on your lordship’s attention. 

- The Ordinance takes from the liberated Africans the right to 
select their own masters, and places the power of their allotment 
in the hands of the Governor. Now, without impeaching the 
motives of that functionary, it may so happen that certain indivi- 
duals of influence may be favoured in their apportionment, to the 
exclusion of others who might have just claims. At all events, it 
is quite clear, from the papers laid before Parliament, that they are 
sometimes handed over to improper parties. In one of the Reports 
on the subject furnished to your lordship, it is distinctly asserted, 
‘‘that estates have had immigrants allotted to them, when they had 
not the means of defraying their ordinary pay-lists.”” In such cases, 
how deplorable must have been the condition of these Africans. 

Contracts to labour should be voluntary, not compulsory ; but the 
Ordinance now under consideration brings all the liberated Africans 
under forced indentures to labour on estates, and practically places 
them within the power of their employers. No provision is made 
for the voidance of such contracts, except when gross or repeated 
ill-treatment shall have been brought to the knowledge of the 
Governor, when he may terminate such contract, and hand over the 
injured African to some other master. Surely, my lord, such an 
arrangement as this can scarcely be considered ‘protective of the 
Africans. The Committee are decidedly of opinion that the con- 
tracts should be from month to month, voidable upon due notice 
being given, either by the employer or the labourer ; and, in this 
view of the case, they are fully borne out by the testimony of one 
of the special. justices of the colony, who, in a report to your lord- 
ship, says, “‘that the more unfettered are the minor relations of 
master and servant, the greater probability exists of good treatment 








and alacrity in their respective positions ;”’ and he further states that 
he thinks “this fully corroborated by the general great industry 
which prevails in the district under monthly contracts.” But the 
Committee have another reason to allege against lengthened con- 
tracts, viz., that they require severe punishments to enforce them. 
The reports laid before your lordship amply prove this point, for it 
is found that, notwithstanding the stringency of the measures resorted 
to under the existing law, still severer enactments are said to be 
required to give these contracts effect. The Committee find that 
Mr. Special Justice Mure, while strongly arguing in favour of 
indentures, describes the existing power to enforce them as inade- 
quate, and expresses his opinion that, ‘‘ without a material alteration 
of the law, labour under them will not be satisfactorily obtained.”’ 
Coupling these statements together, the Committee agree most fully 
with your lordship’s comment on the reports in reference to African 
immigration, which have been submitted to you, when you say, in 
your despatch to Governor Barkly, of the 15th of December, 1849, 
“the statements made in relation to lengthened contracts seem 
clearly to prove how little the labour obtained under them is really 
voluntary ;” and, in reference to the statement of Mr. Goodman, that 
he has ‘had no complaints from the labourers or their masters,’’ 
you add that “this, instead of being in favour of the system, is in 
fact the most decisive proof how little the immigrant is a free agent 
under its operation.” 

The very extensive powers confided to employers and their agents, 
to the police and constabulary, in the enforcement of these Ordi- 
nances, are destructive, not only of the personal liberty of the 
immigrants, but subject all persons in the colony, even their nearest 
relatives, who may shelter them, to domiciliary visits and legal 
processes of an onerous character. The Committee dwell not, how- 
ever, upon these portions of the Ordinances, for the reason specified 
in their memorial of the 4th of October last; yet they would 
respectfully press their consideration on your lordship’s attention, 
inasmuch as they consider them to be open to the most serious abuse, 
and incompatible with a state of freedom. 

In conclusion, the Committee would respectfully but yet earnestly 
urge your lordship to refuse your approbation to this Ordinance, 
and to lay down such rules for future legislation on the subject of 
immigration as shall effectually correct the serious abuses which 
have existed, and which shall really promote the industry, good 
conduct, and welfare of the labouring population of the British 
colonies. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
(On behalf of the Committee, ) 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Joun Scosce, Secretary. 
Anti-slavery Office, 27, New Broad-street, 
London, 20th December, 1850. 





IMMIGRATION ORDINANCES—BRITISH GUIANA. 


The Committee of the Barbadoes Auxiliary British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society having had under consideration three certain 
Ordinances passed by the Governor and Court of Policy of British 
Guiana, on the 24th day of August last, and entitled, respectively, 
‘¢An Ordinance to provide General Regulations for Immigrants 
introduced and to beintroduced into the colony of British Guiana,” 
‘¢ An Ordinance further to regulate and encourage the immigration 
of Coolies,” and ‘‘An Ordinance to provide for the subsistence, 
moral and religious instruction, and well-being of liberated Africans 
sent to British Guiana,’’ thereupon resolved :-— 

‘¢ 1, That in the opinion of the Committee, these Ordinances of 
the Governor and Court of Policy of British Guiana are incompatible 
with a state of freedom, repugnant to the spirit of the imperial Act 
abolishing slavery in these colonies, and, as reintroducing some of 
the worst features of that horrid system, can only be productive 
of the most lamentable consequences, if permitted to go into opera- 
tion with the sanction of her Majesty’s Government. 

‘62, That the Committee cannot imagine that any number of 
free men and women of sane minds could be found, in any part of 
the world, to enter voluntarily into engagements of service, and 
leave their own country, whatever its privations, to emigrate to 
British Guiana, or any other colony in which such ‘ Regulations’ 
awaited them, if correctly informed on the subject beforehand ; 
and the Committee are therefore forced to the conclusion that gross 
deception must be practised, in this respect, either directly or 
indirectly, on such parties, to induce them to immigrate. 

‘¢ 3, That as regards the liberated Africans in particular, since 
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they are precluded by their circumstances from deciding for them- 
selves in this matter, the Committee are deliberately of opinion that 
it is the undoubted duty of the Government, as their pledged 
guardians, to see that any engagement made for them, on their 
transport to these colonies as labourers, is such as they would 
probably be not indisposed to enter into for themselves, upon the 
fullest understanding of its nature and consequences, and to reserve 
to them the right of choosing for themselves, the moment they are 
capable of exercising that right to advantage. 

‘4, That the Ordinance relating to these people is utterly at 
variance with this plain duty of the Government, and would have 
the effect of reducing them to a perpetual bondage, under the pre- 
text of providing for their subsistence, moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and well-being, the character of that pretext being plainly 
evidenced in the fact, that no single provision is made throughout 
the Ordinance for affording them any instruction whatever ; the 
only allusion thereto being in the form of a contract appended to the 
Ordinance, in which it is stipulated that they shall be allowed ‘ for 
education and religious instruction such one afternoon in every 
week as shall be appointed or assigned by the Governor of the 
Colony for the time being.’ 

‘¢ 5, That the evils which the Committee foresee must result from 
these Ordinances in operation, and which the experience of the 
Apprenticeship System renders in nowise problematical or open to 
mere conjecture, must be greatly aggravated in the case of these 
liberated Africans, who will be thrown amidst a population com- 
posed for the most part of persons of their own race, and naturally 
disposed to sympathise with and succour them,—a disposition 
which no human law can possibly control, and which a prudent 
legislator would not overlook or venture to contemn. 

‘¢6, That the Committee view with serious apprehension the 
strenuous efforts that are being made to re-introduce a modified 
slavery into these colonies under the pretext of regulating labour. 
That the labouring classes should be rendered suspicious and dis- 
affected in view of them, is not in the least surprising ; but, apart 
from these, the Committee have no reason whatever to believe that 
coercive measures are at all necessary to procure continuous labour, 
to the extent to which labour exists in any of these colonies, where 
there is sufficient capital to employ such labour at its proper market 
price, and an honest disposition to deal fairly with the labourer in 
the matter. But were it even otherwise, the Committee cannot 
admit that the interests of proprietors and merchants holding 
mortgages on estates in these colonies are of greater moment than 
the interests of humanity and the peace and well-being of the 
colonists generally, and that the latter must needs be sacrificed 
whenever found to be at variance with the former. 

‘¢'7, That copies of these resolutions, signed by the President 
and Secretary on behalf of the Committee, be forwarded to the 
Patron and Vice-Patrons of this Society, to the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department, to the Parent Society, and to the 
Anti-Slavery Societies in the neighbouring colonies. 

“¢W. J. Kina, President, 
‘‘ Tuomas JonEs, Secretary.” 


Barbadoes, 13th November, 1850. 

My dear Sir,—I mentioned in my letter by last mail, covering copy of 
resolutions adopted by the Committee of the Barbadoes Auxiliary on the 
immigration ordinances of British Guiana, that I was then so much 
pressed for time I could not accompany them with the few remarks I had 
purposed writing on the subject; and though I have nothing to offer 
which will not readily, no doubt, suggest itself to the Parent Society, I 
am, nevertheless, induced to trouble you with this communication 
embodying those remarks. 

The principal objection we hold to these ordinances is, that they 
affect considerably more than the liberties of the immigrants themselves, 
important a consideration as that of itself would be. It is impossible to 
read them through, with the least degree of attention, without perceiving, 
at once, that the necessary tendency will be to violate, more or less, the 
Christian sympathies and social amenities of the entire people among whom 
they operate, and to interfere greatly with their liberties, whilst the pro- 

. bable effect upon the immigrants themselves will be to reduce them to a 
state of vagabondage and reckless disregard of law, which must appear to 
them only in the light of oppression. 

Take, for instance, the 16th section of the general ordinance, No. 20. 
It requires every immigrant introduced at the public expense, on the 
taking effect of the ordinance, to pay monthly in advance a fine of one 
dollar, if liable to a service of three years in the colony, and of one-and- 
a-half dollars if liable to a service of five years, unless he be under a 
written contract of service of five years to some employer, during such 

period of five or three years respectively ; such contract in every case to be 
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for a not less term than one year. The object plainly is not industrious 
occupation, but bondage, with all the annoying restrictions, and it might 
be, dishonest exactions, which an over-bearing, short-sighted selfishness, 
backed by a one-sided legislation, may see fit to impose. Sick or well, 
the monthly fine must be paid, with a further sum of a quarter dollar 
(1s. 03d. sterling) on every month’s, if suffered to fall into arrear, or the 
penalty of fourteen days’ imprisonment with hard labour (section 22) for 
every such monthly fine will have to be endured. 

To take from the unhappy immigrant every chance of escape from this 
oppressive enactment, when he ghall have discovered his mistake in coming 
to the colony, section 26 prohibits his leaving it, without a licence from 
the Agent-General of Immigration ; and imposes a penalty of not less than 
250 dollars, nor more than 500 dollars, upon the master or owner of any 
vessel in which he may be received or harboured, for the purpose of being 
taken from the colony. In Demerara, as in others of these colonies, the 
passport system, originally introduced to protect creditors, and especially 
to guard against the clandestine deportation of slaves, has long been 
abolished, and persons may now leave the colony without any restriction 
whatever. But it must be evident, that masters of vessels can only effec- 
tually secure themselves against the penalty under this ordinance, by 
requiring passports from persons of the classes to which immigrants may 
possibly belong, or by making at least such inquiries respecting them, if 
there be time for doing so, as shall satisfy them that there is no danger to 
be incurred by taking them as passengers; and, in either case, intending 
passengers of these classes must be placed in a position of great disad- 
vantage, as compared with those of other classes in the community. 
In a word, the liberty of every individual of the labouring classes is 
indirectly affected by this enactment, professing to deal only with a 
certain description of immigrants. 

Section 27 makes it penal, not only to harbour, conceal, or employ 
any immigrant under written contract of service, but also to remove or 
solicit, or entice any such immigrant to remove. No exception is 
made in respect of family {ties or kindred, how near or dear soever, 
husband, wife, parent, child, all are liable to this penalty for harbouring, 
&c., and with them every householder of humble condition in the colony 
(for it is chiefly these that the*provision will affect) may be exposed at 
any hour of the day or night to domiciliary visits of the police, whenever 
the owner of one of these bond-servants chooses to make oath of suspected 
harbouring, concealing, or employing of his bond-servant by any of them. 
Nor is any exception made in respect of any of those intervals of time 
which may be said to be the immigrant’s own, to do as he pleases with. 
The finding of the immigrant, at any such time, on the premises of a friend 
or relation, although that relation should be husband, wife, parent, or 
child, and bound on every principle of humanity and of Christian duty to 
receive or succour him or her, would subject the party to the penalty 
imposed by the ordinance. 

Can the moral and social tendencies of a law like this be reconciled, I 
will not say with our Christian profession, but with the peace and well- 
being of the community in which it operates? Would any amount of 
material benefit, which the wildest admirer of slavery might expect to 


result from it, be admitted a sufficient counterpoise to the moral and’ 


social evils in its train? To say that the worst will be made of this law, 
is but to revert, in effect, to our experience of the apprenticeship system 
in 1834-8, with the expression of our belief that the planters and autho- 
rities generally of Guiana are the same in spirit now as they were then. 
If any change for the better has taken place, the evidences of it have 
certainly not reached us here yet, and these very ordinances indeed pre- 
suppose, and are pretty fair evidences to the contrary. Men so anxiously 
bent on possessing slaves will scarcely fail to use, to the full extent, the 
power which slavery gives them. 

The Coolie ordinance, No. 21, is even more objectionable in its pro- 
visions than the general ordinance I have just been noticing. It em« 
bodies, in fact, all the objectionable provisions of that general ordinance, 
with the introduction of not a few of peculiar atrocity. Sections 13 and 
14 render the person who shall employ one of these immigrants, except 
under a writtea contract of service, or who shall allow such immigrant to 
reside on his premises, liable for all monthly fines which shall then be 
due by such immigrant, or which shall become due during such employ- 
ment or residence. Who could venture to employ a Coolie for a day, a 
week, or a month, or to do an occasional job, with such a provision staring 
him in the face? And how are these people to be enabled to pay their 
monthly fines, to avoid bondage by any honest employment, with these 
impediments in their way ? 

Sections 21 and 22 subject every Coolie in the colony to be stopped on 
the public streets and highways by any public officer or constable, and 
ultimately arrested, taken before a justice of the peace, and sentenced to 
imprisonment, with hard labour, if he fail to prove, by the production 
of certain documents (which, in the case of a Coolie not coming within 
the meaning of the ordinance, he is not likely, and should not be required, 
to carry about him) that he is not subject to monthly ‘fines, or not in 
arrear for the same. And the like power of stoppage and arrest is given 
also to the owner, or any servant of the owner, of any house or land 
‘upon or about” which any such Coolie shall be found, as well as the 
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occupier of such house or land, or his servant, 
this power is likely to be wielded upon estates. 

The 23rd section, in the same unjust spirit as the two preceding, 

throws the burden of proof, in every question that may arise affecting the 
rights of the immigrants, upon their shoulders, Judgment must always 
go against them, unless they adduce satisfactory proof of a special nature 
to turn it the other way. They must always have about them, wherever 
they go, or whatever they be doing, ready to be produced when called for, 
their contracts to labour, or certificates of their being under such con- 
tract, or certificate of industrial residence, or certificates of exemption ; 
and as these will, as a necessary consequence, be constantly liable to be 
lost or taken from them by malicious persons and not returned, and must 
in fact be quickly worn to shreds by frequent handling, in a climate where 
people are for ever perspiring, section 28th generally provides for their 
obtaining copies upon payment of half a dollar (2s. 1d. sterling) for each, 
unless the proof of loss be not deemed satisfactory, in which case the 
charge for a copy is to be three dollars, or 12s. 6d. sterling. 

The ordinance No. 22, relating to liberated Africans sent to the colony 
by Government, at the expense of the people of Great Britain, is so fully 
dealt with in the resolutions themselves, that I need say little in reference 
to it. These people, it will be seen, (section 11), and all matters relating 
to them, where it is not otherwise specially provided, are subject to the 
provisions of the general ordinance No, 20. Their bondage,is rendered 
perpetual from year to year, there being nothing, either in the ordinance 
specially relating to them, or in the general ordinance No. 20, that can 
be construed as limiting it to any definite period, At the completion of 
their annual term of service with an employer, (section 6 of the ordi- 
nance No. 22,) they are to be deemed and taken to have entered into 
contract to labour on the plantation of that employer for a further term 
of twelve calendar months, to be computed from the expiration of the 
last term of service, unless they shall enter into a written contract to 
labour on some other plantation for a period of not less than twelve 
months. They may change their employer if they please, at the end of 
every term, but bondage they never can escape from, but by death. In 
their case the removal or attempt to remove, or the aiding or abetting to 
remove them from the colony, is a misdemeanour, and subjects the party, 
on conviction, to a fine of 250 to 500 dollars, or to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, from one to twelve months, or to both fine and 
imprisonment. If one of these people form a matrimonial connexion 
with one of his or her own race of free condition, the husband may not 
aid or abet in taking away his wife, nor the wife her husband, although it 
may plainly be their interest in every point of view to leave it, without 
becoming liable to this penalty ; and the master of the vessel who receives 
them on board would also be liable to the penalty imposed by section 
26 of the ordinance No. 20. 

It is the earnest hope of our Committee, in view of the many evils that 
we cannot but anticipate to result from these ordinances in operation, 
that her Majesty’s Government may be induced to refuse assent to them, 
and to this end we feel assured that the best efforts of the Parent Society 
will be made. 


I need not tell you how 


Tam &c., 
Tuomas JONEs, 


John Scoble, Esq. Secretary to the Barbadoes Auxiliary. 





TREATMENT OF BRITISH COLOURED SUBJECTS IN 
- THE UNITED STATES—FUGITIVES IN CANADA. 


We beg to direct the attention of our readers to the memorial 
recently forwarded to Lord Palmerston on two points of practical 
importance. We have no doubt but that they will cordially 
acquiesce in the propriety of this appeal, and sustain the Anti- 
slavery Committee in their endeavours to secure the objects 
aimed at. 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD PALMERSTON, &c. &c. 


My Lorp,—The Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society have felt it to be their duty, on several important 
occasions, to direct your lordship’s attention to the laws which 
exist in the Southern or slave States of the United States, affecting 
coloured persons, the subjects of this kingdom, who may have 
oecasion to resort thither, for business or other lawful purposes. 
These particular laws, and the police regulations founded upon 
them in Southern ports, infringe the just liberties of a large body 
of mariners, and, independently of the wrong which they inflict 
on them, they seriously interfere with the commercial pursuits 
of British merchants and ship owners. 

Every coloured person, as your lordship is aware, is seized, the 
moment he reaches those ports, as if he were a felon, taken to the 
common gaol, and there kept until the departure of the vessel on 
board which he had been engaged as a seaman ; and what adds 
indignity to this monstrous proceeding is, that they are taken 
from on board British vessels, covered by the British flag, in 
defiance of treaties which exist between this country and the United 














States, which guarantee protection and security to the subjects and 
citizens of the two countries within their respective dominions, 
when pursuing their lawful business. 

The plea set up, that the Southern States are slave States, and 
therefore require laws of this kind to protect the institution of 
slavery, cannot, the Committee conceive, be admitted to be of any 
value, as against British subjects of any class, But, in addition to 
this, the Committee would observe that the treaties of amity and 
commerce, which this country has with the United States, are not 
made with the several States, but with the Federal Government, 
representing the entire Union; this country, therefore, cannot 
recognise a local legislation, which infringes the stipulations of 
such general treaties. They would, therefore, respectfully urge 
upon your lordship the necessity of applying a sure remedy to this 
monstrous grievance, by urging upon the Federal Government of 
the United States, either to call upon the several States, in which 
such exceptional laws exist, so to modify or to repeal them, as to 
bring them into harmony with’ the just claims of this country, or, 
by an Act of the United States Congress, to set aside such laws 
as conflict with existing treaties, and the rights of British subjects, 
without distinction of colour. 

Another point, which the Committee are anxious to bring under 
your lordship’s attention, is, the liability of fugitive slaves, who 
seek refuge from the oppression of their masters in Canada, under 
the plea that they have committed crimes which bring them within 
the scope of the extradition clause of the Ashburton treaty. Your 
lordship is aware of a recent law, passed by the Congress of the 
United States, of a most cruel and unchristian character, for the 
capture of fugitive slaves, who have fled into the free States. In 
consequence of the terror occasioned by this inhuman piece of 
legislation, large numbers of coloured persons, who were usefully 
engaged in the free States, have been compelled to fly from their 
homes, and to seek refuge within the Queen’s dominions. There 
can be no doubt that great efforts will be made, by unprincipled 
men from the South, to get up charges against some of these 
unhappy persons, with a view of dragging them back into slavery. 
By the law of nature and of nations, a slave is undoubtedly entitled 
to effect his escape from bondage, and to use or take such things 
as he may require to accomplish his object. It is therefore not 
improbable that applications may be made to the authorities in 
Canada, for the delivery of coloured persons on all sorts of charges ; 
and inasmuch as they cannot be demanded as fugitive slaves, but 
as criminals, the greatest care must be taken by the magistracy in 
Canada, or else the most grievous injustice and wrong may be done 
to persons whose sole crime has been their escape from slavery. 
The Committee would, therefore, earnestly ask of your lordship to 
forward such instructions as shall effectually protect the fugitive 
slaves, who may seek any asylum under the British Crown, from 
recapture ; “and thus vindicate the great principle of the right of 
every human being to his personal liberty, and this country from 
the dishonour of aiding and abetting the slaveholders of the United 
States in the accomplishment of their netarious designs. 

I have the honour to be, 
(On behalf of the Committee, ) 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) JOHN Scos_e, Secretary. 
Anti-slavery Office, 27, New Broad-street, 
20th December, 1850. 


In addition to the foregoing, a copy of the following memorial to 


_ Lord Aberdeen,dated 22nd February, 1843, was transmitted to Lord 


Palmerston, from which we make lengthened extracts, as they will 
show the views of the Committee on the extradition clause of the 
Ashburton treaty :— 


My Lorp,—Deeply impressed with the importance of the subject, and 
convinced that it requires and deserves the most mature consideration of 
her Majesty’s Government, the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society venture respectfully to call your early and serious 
attention to the bearing of the extradition clause of the treaty recently 
negotiated between the Government of this country and that of the 
United States, in the case of the fugitive slaves who have sought a refuge 
from oppression within the British dominions. 

It has long been one of the chief glories of this land, as it is now of 
all its dependencies in the Western World, that the moment a slave 
touched its soil he was free, and became entitled to protection for his life, 
his liberty, and his property. The Committee, however, conceive that the 
clause referred to may become a weapon in the hands of the slaveholder 
for destroying the dearest rights of humanity—for violating the sanctuary 
of freedom in this country—and for compelling British functionaries of 
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every class to become to the oppressor instruments of tyranny, in restoring 
to perpetual bondage his lost and highly-coveted prey. The operation of 
the clause extends to every part of the British dominions, including Great 
Britain and Ireland. Besides murder, assaulé with intent to commit 
murder, piracy, arson, and forgery, it embraces every imaginable offence 
comprehended within the term robbery. It provides that a single justice 
of the peace shall be competent to decide on the committal of the 
accused, on ex parte evidence, ~it may be the oath of a single witness, 
or the attested affidavit of a suborned person in the United States. 
Moreover, it gives no power to the executive to withhold the warrant of 
surrender in any case where the terms of the clause have been complied 
with. Allthat it requires, is such prima facie evidence of criminality as, 
according to the laws of the place where the fugitive is found, would 
justify his apprehension and commitment for trial; and the surrender 
follows, as a matter of course. 

In the case of a free man charged with a criminal offence, the barest 
amount of evidence is sufficient to warrant commitment and delivery ; 
but, in his case, ample provision is made by law for his trial before an 
jmpartial tribunal, by a jury of his peers, with every possible means of 
defence that equity and humanity can afford ; if innocent, he is acquitted ; 
if falsely charged, he has his remedy ; if guilty, he suffers that amount 
of punishment only awarded by the law against all similarly circum- 
stanced with himself. The case is otherwise with the fugitive slave. On 
the barest amount of evidence, he also may be committed and delivered. 
But no impartial trial awaits him—-no jury of his peers pronounces on his 
guilt or innocence—no means of defence are provided for him. His 
fellow-slaves may be witnesses against, but not for him, nor against his 
master. His accuser may be a slaveholder ; his jury, slaveholders ; his 
judge, a slaveholder. Thus circumstanced, though he may be innocent, 
his escape from conviction is next to impossible; but should he be 
honourably acquitted, he is not, therefore, liberated from suffering. He 
fulls into the hands of an infuriated master, to suffer the degradation and 
horrors of perpetual slavery, and the infliction of punishments the most 
terrible and revolting. But if found guilty, he is subjected to’a far 
heavier punishment than if he were a free man. In Virginia, an old 
slave State, wilfully setting fire to any barn, &c., or advising, &c., the 
perpetration of such offence, in the case of a slave, death—-in that of a 
free man, payment of the value of the property destroyed, and impri- 
sonment for not less than two, nor more than five years. Breaking into 
any warehouse or storehouse, and taking money or goods to the value of 
four dollars, in the case of aslave, death—in that of a free man, impri- 
sonment for not less than one, nor more than ten years. Horse-stealing, 
in the case of a slave, death—in that of a free man, restoring property 
stolen, and imprisonment for not less than five, or more than ten years. 
Attempting to commit a rape on a white woman, in the case of a slave, 
death—-in that of a free man, not a statutable offence, but punishable as 
an assault and battery, by a fine and imprisonment, at the discretion of 
the Court. Burglary, in the case of a slave, death--in that of a free 
man, imprisonment for not less than five, nor more than ten years. 

In Mississippi, a new slave State, wilfully burning a barn or stable, in 
the case of a slave, death—in that of a free man, imprisonment, not 
exceeding six months, and paying damages. Assault, with intent to 
commit murder, in the case of a slave, death——in that of a free man, a 
fine at the discretion of the Court, and imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, and exaction of surety of the peace. Attempting to commit rape, 
burglary, and robbery, in the case of a slave, death—in that of a free 
man, imprisonment not exceeding one year. Horse-stealing, in the case 
of a slave, death—in that of a freeman, not provided for by statute. 

These are given by way of specimen; but, in looking over the various 
codes of laws now in operation in the United States, the Committee find 
that there are no less than seventy-one crimes punishable with death in 
the case of slaves; whilst in that of free men, for the same crimes, the 


. highest penalty is imprisonment in the Penitentiary. Surely, my lord, 


it were the height of injustice, as well as cruelty, to surrender slaves to 
the vengeance of such laws, especially when it is considered that, in the 
event of capital conviction taking place, the value of the slave is paid for 
by the State, so that the master is no loser by his death, but a gainer in 
every case where the slave is surrendered for an alleged infringement of 
thelaws. This leads the Committee to observe, that in the case of venial, 
or, it may be, even of grave offences, committed by free men, the injured 
party may not, for various reasons, pursue them ; but the motives on the 
part of the slaveholders to pursue their slaves, are of the strongest kind. 
They have a large pecuniary stake in fugitive slaves ; they fear the con- 
tagion of their example ; and will use every means for recovering them, 


‘that they may not only demonstrate the insecurity of the British territory 


as an asylum of freedom, but for the purpose of striking terror into 
their miserable companions in bondage, by the severity of their punish- 
ment, or even by their death. It may, therefore, be fully calculated 
upon, that if they have the least ground on which to found a charge, 
they will avail themselves of it, to regain their victims; and it may be 
feared that, when no offence against law has actually been committed, or 
can be maintained before any competent tribunal, attempts will be made 
to obtain them by thousands of ways, in which iniquity often triumphs 





over justice. Moreover, as the recovery of fugitive slaves is deemed a 
matter of serious importance by slaveholders generally, they will be 
ready to sympathise with, and eager to aid any of their fellows in accom- 
plishing, to them, so desirable and necessary an object. The clause of the 
treaty referred to enables them to do this, by affording them the best, 
because the easiest, the least expensive, and most effectual way of satis- 
fying their cupidity and glutting their vengeance. That clause enables 
them to seize fugitive slaves even in the streets of London, to place them 
in custody, and by false accusations, and the foulest means, to obtain 
possession of their persons, for the purpose of hurling them back again 
into bondage more dreadful than that from which they escaped at the 
peril of their lives. Surely, my lord, the British Government can never 
be parties to so fearful a result as this. 

The Committee cannot enter into the discussion of the policy or impolicy 
of the general principle involved in the extradition clause—they refer that 
to the wisdom of the Government and Legislature ; but they cannot wil- 
lingly be parties to any arrangement which involves the possibility of the 
restoration of fugitive slaves to bondage, or which renders any part of the 
British dominions less the asylum of liberty than it is at present. They 
therefore earnestly beseech your lordship that, in the contemplated Act 
of Parliament for giving that clause effect, the Government will be 
pleased to provide that it shall not, under any circumstances, or under 
any pretext whatsoever, apply to the case of fugitive slaves, but that 
they shall be wholly excepted from its operation. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed) THomas CLARKSON. 





FUGITIVE SLAVES IN CANADA. 


It is estimated that the number of fugitive slaves in the various free 
States of the United States amounts to 50,000. A large proportionof 
these, notwithstanding their previous degraded condition, and the 
prejudice entertained against them on the ground of colour, have 
found employment, either as tradesmen or as agriculturists, and not a 
few are remarkable for their talents and their piety. The late 
atrocious Act, which overrides the safeguards thrown around them 
by the more humane legislation of the free States, subjects every 
one of these unhappy persons to capture, and, by a summary 
process, hands them over to their old owners or their representa- 
tives. It may be supposed that they are in a state of the greatest 
alarm and perplexity, and are looking about for places of refuge. 
Some have found their way to this country, but the massare flying 
into Canada, where they feel themselves secure. Already several 
thousands have gone thither, and have added considerably to the 
number already settled, or partially settled, in that part of the 
British dominions. The estimated number of fugitives in Canada, 
at the present time, is between 20,000 and 30,000, and daily that 
number is increasing. They occupy principally what is termed 
the western district, and the largest numbers are grouped about 
the towns of Chatham, Riley, Sandwich, Anderton, Malden, Col- 
chester, Gonfield, London, Hamilton, St. Catherine, and the 
settlements at Down and Wilberforce. Others are scattered in 
small numbers in different townships, and at Toronto there 
are about 400 or 500 variously employed, principally as domestic 
servants, 

Those who have been driven from the homes they had made in 
the free States, and separated from their ordinary engagements, 
are suffering in various ways; and with an inclement winter 
before them, without adequate shelter or means of support, their 
privations must necessarily be very great. We hope the bene- 
volent, both in this country and the United States, will express 
their sympathy in substantial forms, for they greatly need all the 
help that can be afforded them. 

The following extracts from American papers will be read with 
painful interest. 


ALARM AMONG THE FUGITIVES. 


The rush of the fugitives for the protection of the British dominions, 
since the passage of the recent Fugitive Slave Law, is immense. We are 
informed that there are many thousands at this time, in Canada, in a state 
of want bordering upon starvation, utterly unable to procure employment, 
or means of sustenance. The suffering among them during the approach- 
ing winter, unless the most prompt efforts are put forth by the benevolent, 
must be extreme. We regret to learn that the panic in this city is such, 
that many of our old and respectable coloured citizens, who have acquired 
a comfortable homestead in our midst by honest industry, are leaving for 
Canada, after having sacrificed their little all, for the most trifling consi- 
deration, to enable them to leave. The case is a terribly hard one.— 
Heretofore they have felt themselves secure, and had cherished the feel- 
ings and associations of home. Now, all to them is at hazard, and they 
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feel that they must fly for the security of that which to them is dearer 
than life. As we have witnessed the conyulsive heavings of the breast, 
and the suffased eye, upon bidding the panting fugitive ‘‘ God speed,’’ we 
have vividly recalled the touching lines of Cowper : 


“O for a lodge in some vast wilderness ! 
Some boundless contiguity of shade ; 
Where rumour of oppression might never 
Reach me more. My ear is pained— 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which 
Earth is filled.’’ 


But we are among that number who do not believe it necessary that the 
fugitive should fly from this city. We do not believe a single slave can 
be taken back to bondage from Chicago. The moment the effort is made, 
the state of the popular sympathy will evince that the new statute (it is 
not a /aw,) cannot be enforced. We most earnestly urge our coloured 
friends to remain and maintain their rights, in this, the city of their adop- 
tion. We understand that there are now several man-hunters here, but, 
as yet, no arrests have been made. 

Applications have been made to the U. S. Commissioner, Mr. Meker, 
for process ; but we are informed an exact conformity to the letter of the law 
being required and not shown, it was not granted. We do not believe 
a slave can be returned from this city under the forms of law, but even 
should the administrators of the statute yield a fugitive, the people would 
see to it, that he was not carried into bondage. The new Fugitive Slave 
Law amounts to an act of civil revolution on the part of the Government. 
The safeguards of every man’s liberty are stricken down by it. It cannot 
be enforced without undermining the whole civil fabric. The people will 
not suffer it to be done, until they have exhausted all their powers of resist- 
ance, and made up their minds to be slaves. 

On Thursday of last week, a gentleman slaveholder prevailed upon a 
coloured woman, upon ‘pretence of giving her a deed of emancipation, to 
return with him to the South, which fact having become known to the 
coloured people, they pursued and overtook the parties, five miles from 
the city, rescued the woman, and shipped her and her husband immedi- 
ately for the Queen’s dominions. The process, as we are informed, was a 
summary one.—Twenty coloured men showed their arms, and met with 
no resistance from the trader. Thus will every attempt be foiled to get 
off the fugitive. 

THE SLAVE HEGIRA. 


Two thousand fugitive slaves have, it is said, gathered in the villages of 
Malden, Sandwich and Windsor, in Canada. They have been driven 
from their homes ; they have been constrained to sacrifice their property 
to speculators, at ruinous losses; they have been exiled to a colder and 
more uncongenial climate than is that of the States; and that, too, at the 
beginning of the most inclement season of the year. They have been 
obliged to abandon home, kindred, business, country, and all that they 
possess, in order to throw themselves upon the charity of a nation of 
strangers. 

The commanders of the British garrisons at Sandwich and Malden 
have given us the barracks to lodge them in. It is said that the barns 
and vacant houses up and down the Detroit river are full of those unfor- 
tunate people, and they are still crowding to Canada in hundreds daily, 
where the people are unable to relieve their necessities, or to supply them’ 
with employment. Such is one of the effects of the ‘‘terror’’ that now 
reigns in this republic. Such is one of the effects of anarchy-made law. 
It will bea long time before this nation can expiate the agony and distress 
which this enactment has produced, and will produce.— Christian Citizen. 


ATROCIOUS ABDUCTION. 


- The wife and child of William Thompson, of New Jersey, went on a 
visit to Philadelphia. On their return, they were taken up as fugitives, 
and are now offered for sale in Baltimore for 1,025 dollars. This was 


_the first intimation the astonished husband ever had that his wife was a 


slave. He married her, six years ago, in Wilmington, Del., as a free 
woman, and assuch still regards her. Inquiries have been instituted, and 
it will soon be ascertained whether she is legally entitled to her freedom. 
If she is, she may possibly be recovered from her captors by the forms of 
law, and restored to her husband. If not, she must either be redeemed 
at the enormous sum which the slave-trader demands for her and her 
child, or be allowed to pass along, with the hundreds of other victims daily 
sent to the South, to meet the demand of the man market. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


The Buffalo Express says :—‘‘ The Detroit case and decision are as 
follows. A negro was brought before the commissioner as a fugitive slave 
from Tennessee. The counsel for the negro presented an affidavit, duly 
sworn by the former, stating that he was manumitted by the deed of the 
present claimant for 700 dollars, which the latter had received for the 
same; and that the deed is now in the hands of the negro’s friends in 
Cincinnati. On this affidavit, the counsel for the prisoner moves that 
the case be continued until the deed of emancipation can be procured, 
and used as evidence. The commissioner decides that the deed would 
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be inadmissible if produced ; that he has no power to inquire into any 
defence the negro may have against the claim, but only to determine 
whether the case presented, on the part of the claimant, is sufficient to 
entitle him to a certificate for the removal of the negro. If this deci- 
sion is sustained, no coloured man north can be safe for a day. If the 
deed of freedom is annulled by the Act, there will be perjuries enough to 
send into slavery every coloured man and woman north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line.”’ 
THE REV. JOSIAH HENSON, 

This worthy person was formerly a slave in the State of Kentucky ; 
some twenty-five years since he escaped with his family into Canada, 
where he has established himself as a small but respectable fammer. 
He has not, however, confined his labours to his farm, but has 
been extensively engaged in preaching the Gospel to his less 
instructed brethren, and helping them, by his counsels, assistance, 
and exanrple, to settle themselves in Canada West. Several years 
since, land to the extent of about 300 acres was purchased, for the 
benefit of the fugitive slaves who might seek an asylum in that 
part of the British dominions. Buildings have been erected thereon, 
part of the land has been cleared and cultivated, and the property 
vested in respectable trustees, of whom the Rev. John Roaf of 
Toronto is one. It is intended to increase the means of education 
at Dawn,—the name of the settlement,—but funds for this purpose 
are required. Mr. Henson has been sent hither, to appeal to the 
friends of education, to enable the trustees to complete the arrange- 
ments begun some time since. His credentials are of the highest 
order; and looking at the large increase of fugitives from the 
United States, who are now resorting thither, we cannot but 
commend his mission to public sympathy and support. 





PROPOSED EXPULSION OF THE FREE PEOPLE OF 
COLOUR FROM THE SLAVE STATES. 


The system of slavery is essentially unjust, and can only be sustained 
by acts of violence or fraud. A thousand proofs of this constantly present 
themselves to the eyes of observers. The laws which surround and sus- 
tain the institution of slavery are of the most atrocious character ; and 
its dark history is consequently written in letters of blood. The slave- 
holder is ever the subject of fear, and is ever on the alert, keenly alive to 
every movement which may disturb or destroy his right in human beings. 
In many of the slave States, if an act of emancipation take place, the 
liberated slave must leave them within a given period, or again forfeit his 
liberty ; in all the States there is a desire to force the free people of colour 
from their borders. The passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill by Congress 
seems to have quickened the determination of the slave States to deal 
summarily with these unhappy people, as the following example will 
prove. They are passing through a severe ordeal at present ; but we 
believe that an inscrutable Providence is working out for them a future 
position which shall more than compensate for their present sorrows. 


IMPORTANT DEBATE IN THE VIRGINIA CONVENTION ON THE EXPUL-~ 
SION OF FREE NEGROES, 


(From the Richmond Enguirer.) 


On motion of Mr. Whittle the House took up the following resolution, 
offered by him yesterday; on his motion, the blank was filled with the 
word * seven :’’ 

‘¢ Resolved, that a Committee of seven members be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of inserting a clause into the Constitution, 
declaring void all laws now in force, by which slaves who may hereafter 
be emancipated, and their descendants, may be permitted to remain within 
the limits of the Commonwealth ; and to restrain the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government from passing any law granting permission to 
any such emancipated slave, or his or her descendants, to remain within 
the Commonwealth, and to provide that it shall be competent to the 
Legislature to pass laws for the removal of free negroes and muiattoes 
beyond the limits of this Commonwealth, either with or without the 
consent of said free negroes and mulattoes.”’ 

Mr. Lyons offered the following amendment, to come in after the word 
* Commonwealth,’’ which was accepted by Mr. Whittle. 

‘¢ And after the lapse of twelve months, no deed or will emancipating 
slaves shall be admitted to record in any Court of this State.” 

Mr. Neeson offered the following amendment :— 

‘* Also, to report the proper method of defraying the expenses of 
deporting such free negroes and mulattoes, as may be removed under 
any act of the Legislature.’’ 

Mr. Whittle urged that the Legislative Committee was not properly 
constituted to give a proper consideration to the question. He deemed 
it of sufficient importance to be put to rest by a constitutional provision. 
All he wished, was to give the Legislature the power to act, if it should 
become necessary, in this particular. He did not propose to engraft any 
system upon the Constitution, but merely to declare a general principle, 
which was all that ought to be done when a body was going to write the 
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law iniron, This tribe of people had increased in our State to an alarm- 
ing extent. They were adverse in feeling, adverse in sentiment, and 
adverse in interest, to every community in which they are found. They 
had increased, some forty-seven per cent. in the West, and some seven 
or eight per cent. in his own district. 

Mr. Straughan offered the following as an amendment to the amend- 
ment of Mr. Neeson :— 

‘¢ And to purchase territory from the Federal Government, in latitude 
south of 35 degrees, upon which to locate such free negroes and 
mulattoes as may be expelled from this Commonwealth.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Neeson’s amendment was also rejected. 

Mr. Botts then modified his substitute, explained the difference between 
it and the resolution of the member from Pittsylvania, and expressed his 
dissatisfaction and disapprobation of the resolution. In his judgment it 
proposed to interfere with the vested rights of such of these free negroes 
as have obtained permission to remain in the Commonwealth. He was 
desirous of acting upon this subject, but not with cruelty or harshness. 
Here might be a man who, at the time of his death, might emancipate his 
slaves——they might be old and infirm, and yet you proposed to separate 
them from their families and friends, without providing means for their 
transportation. 

Mr. Strother urged the adoption of the resolution of the member from 
Pittsylvania. He was prepared, whenever the proper time arrived, to 
see a law passed in obedience to its provisions. These free negroes were 
not citizens ; they had none of the rights of citizens; they are not an 
integral portion of our community, and their presence among us induces 
a disease which is eating into the very bowels of the body politic. 

Mr. Botts’ resolution was adopted, and is as follows :— 

‘¢ That the Committee on the Legislative Department of the Govern- 
mént be instructed to inquire into the expediency of providing, that no 
slave hereafter to be emancipated shall be entitled to his or her freedom, 
unless the person so emancipating such slave or slaves shall first make 
provision for his or her removal beyond the limits of the United States, 
or for the support of such as may be authorised by the Legislature to 
remain within the Commonwealth.”’ 

Mr. Lyon’s resolution was adopted, and is as follows :— 

‘* That the Committee on the Legislative Department be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of inserting in the Constitution a clause pro- 
viding that no deed or will emancipating a slave or slaves shall be 
admitted to record in any Court in this Commonwealth so far as it does 
emancipate such slave or slaves.”’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA=GOVERNOR SEABROOK’S MESSAGE. 


Govenor Seabrook’s annual message was delivered to the Legislature of 
South Carolina on the 26th of November. The only portion of the 
message referring to the people of colour is the following, from which it is 
clear that South Carolina will follow the example of Virginia :— 

‘‘In every community, where the institution of slavery is interwoven 
with its social system, the public tranquillity and safety demand the tole- 
ration of only two classes—white men and coloured slaves. The existence 
of a third class, with many of the, most valuable rights of the former, on 
a level with the latter in repugnance to labour, and possessing all their 
menial traits of character, unchecked by the restraints of plantation disci- 
pline, the coloured freeman lives a degraded and unpitied being, a foe to 
public progress, and unconcerned in all that relates to the welfare of his 
fellow-creatures. History attests, in every servile war, or attempt at 
insurrection, in our country, his unfortunate race have been the chief 
actors or instigators. The dark and bloody scenes in'St. Domingo would 
have occurred, even if the famous decree of the National Assembly of 
France, of the 15th of May, 1791, had never become a law. 

‘¢In South Carolina, free negroes, mulattoes, and mestizoes, possess all 
the rights of property and protection to which the white inhabitants are 
entitled. They may purchase, hold, and transmit by descent real estates. 
In despite of these and other inestimable rights, which they undisturbedly 
enjoy, there are few of the 9,000 in our limits who own property beyond 
a very limited amount, 

‘* In view of their early removal from the State, I recommend that the 
tax collectors be instructed to ascertain the number of free negroes, 
mulattoes and mestizoes in the several districts and parishes, and how 
many of each who own real estate or slave property, and that they report 
to the Legislature at its next session.’’ 

Alluding to the troubles of the times upon the question of slavery, the 
Governor proceeds to recommend joint State action, if possible, but says 
that no conjuncture of events ought to induce us to abandon the right of 
deciding ultimately on our own destiny—declares the right of the State to 
secede, and that it is the duty of the State to interpose her sovereigaty 
to protect her citizens—urges co-operation with our sister States to aid in 
averting the doom impending the civil institutions of the South—and, in 
conclusion, recommends a day of fasting and prayer, to invoke God’s 
protection and guidance in this our day of trouble and affliction, that he 
would graciously vouchsafe to enlighten the minds of our federal rulers, 
the North and its citizens, and direct them in the way of truth, of reason, 





and of justice, and preserve a once happy political family from the un- 
speak able horrors of civil strife. 

In- accordance with the recommendation, the Legislature appointed Fri- 
day, December 6, to be observed as a day of fasting and prayer, on account 
of the manifold transgressions of South Carolina. 

The Mayor of Washington, district of Columbia, has given notice to 
the free negroes that they must leave the city, or give bonds and security 
that they will not become a burthen to the corporation. 





JAMAICA—THE CHOLERA. 


The intelligence which has reached us from this colony is of 
the most melancholy character. The cholera had commenced its 
work of death, and its victims may be numbered by the hundred. It first 
appeared in Port Royal, where it has now almost entirely disappeared, 
having previously cut off a fourth of the entire population, In Kingston 
the havoc was frightful ; so great, indeed, that the faculty had ceased to 
report it officially to the Board of Health. The whole community were 
panic-stricken. In one day, the interments reached 203 ; indeed, on very 
good authority, they are said to have greatly out-numbered even that. 
To add to the terror, it was made known that the most requisite medicines 
were not in the island, or rather that the supply had become suddenly 
exhausted. Immediately on representation of this being made to 
Commodore Bennett, at Port Royal, he despatched a vessel of war, the 
Alban steamer, to St. Jago de Cuba, and in less than sixty hours she had 
returned with the supply. The Board of Health were doing the utmost 
in their power to administer to the relief of the afflicted, and to provide 
for the destitute, whose poverty rendered them a ready prey for the 
plague. Hitherto, the mortality was confined to the districts of the 
poorer classes, but, during the few days prior to the packet’s leaving, its 
spread appeared more general, although, perhaps, in some casesin a 
milder form. In addition to the exertions of the Board of Health, which 
is composed principally of the clergy and the faculty, the merchants of 
Kingston had formed a benevolent society, and were most actively 
engaged in doing all that humanity could dictate in so trying an emer- 
gency. Wretched and desponding as is the description we have given 
above of Kingston, our accounts represent the state of St. Catherine’s, 
the seat of Government, as far more distressing. There, although the 
actual number of deaths did not amount to those in Kingston, still, in 
proportion, the mortality had been greater. Entire families had been 
seized by the merciless destroyer. At one period, it is said, on the best 
authority, there were lying at the burial place seventy bodies coffined, 
without a person to inter them; and, but for the judicious conduct of 
Sir Charles Grey, the governor, it is hard to state what might have been 
the consequence. His Excellency ordered the painful work to be per- 
formed by. twenty of the convicts, who did it on condition of their 
sentence being commuted. On another occasion, his Excellency, it is 
reported, caused some of the troops to perform a similar task. 

In the country parishes, too, the scourge was extending itself rapidly. 
Metcalfe, of all the out-parishes, may be said to have been the most dis- 
tressed, and in the entire parish there was but one doctor. In other 
parishes there were no doctors at all. St. Andrew’s parish, which joins 
immediately on Kingston, had lost large numbers of its inhabitants. In 
Metcalfe, as in many other parishes, the greatest difficulty was felt in 
procuring’people to bury the dead. Wednesday, the 13th of November, 
was observed in Kingston, St. Andrew’s, St. Catherine’s, and Port Royal, 
as another day of prayer and humiliation, in consequence of the day 
appointed by the Governor, (Nov. 1,) being a most unpropitious one. 
Among the deaths from cholera in St. Catherine’s, we notice that of Mr. 
John Gale Vidal, clerk to the Assembly. As might well be expected, 
business was entirely ‘‘ at a standstill—every department was most 
unsettled.”” In Spanish-town, at one periods most of the places of 
business were closed, being without servants afd attendants, who had 
either died or had deaths within their families. 

Later accounts state, that the cholera continued to make the most 
dreadful ravages. It had been very fatal at Kingston, but is now more 
severe in other parts of the island. Kingston is reported to have lost 
5,000 by that disease. Six or seven of the ablest physicians in the town 
have fallen victims, and a proportionate number at Port Royal. It has 
entirely disappeared from the latter place. The most melancholy accounts 
are received from the interior and agricultural districts. In the Plantain 
River, Garden district, one thousand persons have been swept away by the 
fell destroyer. In the mountain districts, the cholera is said to be equally 
destructive. It has appeared at Radnor, a property upwards of 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and it has touched similar altitudes in the 
parishes of Port Royal and St. Andrew. It has been frightfully malignant 
at Middleton coffee plantation, the property of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and other properties, situate at an altitude that has hitherto defied febrile 
diseases. 

Memorials to Earl Grey and the Admiralty, praying them to relieve 
the sufferers from cholera in Jamaica, not by circulars and medical pre- 
scriptions, but by sending Government surgeons, and from the various 
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stores supplies of medicines, have been lying at the Stock Exchange, and 
have been numerously and influentially signed. The subject of relief 
has been taken up very warmly in the provinces. As it was doubtful 
whether there would be time to get up a memorial at Birmingham, Mr. 
Joseph Sturge wrote a strong letter to the Colonial Office, urging the 
claims of the sufferers. At Southampton, a meeting was held by the 
mayor, Mr. Joseph Clark, and other members of the corporation, and the 
strongest sympathy expressed; but no memorial was drawn up, as the 
shortness of the time precluded any such step being taken, or a special 
meeting of the town council being convened. 





Che Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


LONDON, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY the \st, 1851. 





We commence, this day, the second half of the nineteenth century 
with grateful thanksgivings. Deeply interested in the progress of 
human freedom, and the social and moral elevation of our race, we 
cannot but rejoice in the marvellous triumphs of the anti-slavery 
cause, during the last fifty years. At the beginning of the present 
century all was gloom and discouragement. The foreign dependen- 
cies of European powers, with scarcely an exception, were cursed 
with the system of slavery, and the slave-trade was considered 
necessary to supply them with labourers. The zeal of a,GRANVILLE 
SHarpk, the persevering energy of a THomas CLARKSON, and 
the eloquence of a W1i.L1aM WILBERFORCE, had done something 
to awaken the public conscience to the enormous guilt of the slave 
system, and to excite the public sympathy in behalf of a long and 
sorely oppressed portion of the human family. They laboured not in 
vain. They scattered the good sced ; and, under the Divine blessing, 
it has since brought forth a plentiful harvest. These eminent men 
were associated with others in their philanthropic exertions ; and 
have been succeeded by a band of abolitionists, whose earnest 
endeavour it has been to perfect the work they so auspiciously 
began. The names of a Buxton, a STEPHEN, @ MACAULAY, a 
Croprer, an ALLEN, and a GurNEY, and of many others, who 
still survive them, will be linked with theirs, in the annals which 
shall hereafter record the overthrow of slavery and the slave- 
trade. 

The results of anti-slavery efforts during the last half century 
may be thus summed up. Great Britain has abolished slavery and 
the slave-trade throughout her vast dominions, in every part of the 
world, by which millions have been emancipated, and the traffic in 
husgan beings declared to be piracy ; and, short of death, sub- 
jected to the heaviest punishments known to our laws. France, 
Denmark, and Sweden, have followed the example of this country ; 
and although in the Danish colonies the liberty of the emancipated 
classes is still subjected to many galling restrictions, yet are they 
no longer regarded or treated as property. Mexico, and the South 
American Republics, have all, since their separation from Spain, 
passed laws for the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. In 
some of these States, slavery yet protracts its existence ; but if the 
laws are honestly administered, in a few years from this time, the 
last vestiges of this; great evil will have disappeared from them. 
All the European and American powers, formerly implicated in the 
slave-trade, have declared it to be piracy or felony, and subjected 
it. to severe punishments; and all have abandoned it, with the 
exception of Spain and Brazil, which powers, contrary to the stipu- 
lations of treaties and offaw, persist in continuing the iniquitous traffic. 
Holland and Portugal yet allow slavery to pollute their foreign pos- 
se-sions; but hopes. may be entertained that the period will soon 
arrive when these countries will deliver themselves from the dis- 
honour of perpetuating so vileasystem. ‘To Spain in the Old World, 
aud to the United States and Brazil in the New, belongs the 
supreme criminality of maintaining, amidst the blaze of light which 
has been thrown .on the giant iniquity, their several systems of 
slavery ; and although the prospect of a speedy termination of 
these atrocious evils may not be near, there can be no doubt that 
it will end, either by violence, or by the consent of the several States 
in which it is found. Our earnest desire is, to see it peacefully 
abolished, amidst universal rejoicings, and not to witness its 
extinction amidst the tumults and horrors of a servile war. 

The progress of public opinion in the United States against 
slavery is proceeding with great rapidity; and, although the 
friends of humanity and freedom in that country, last year, re- 
ceived a severe check from the laws passed by Congress, yet the 
signs of the times are encouraging. In Brazil there is a party, 








and a strong one too, organising against the slave trade; and, 
though probably influenced by political motives only, it may speedily 
work the overthrow of that nefarious traffic. Should the Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic declare war against Brazil, it is be- 
lieved he will proclaim liberty to the slaves, who, in that case, would 
be found potent auxiliaries to the invader. It is known that large 
numbers of the slave population of Brazil are ripe for insur- 
rection, at any moment that may give them a prospect of success. 
Nor is Cuba scarcely less secure. Combinations of slaves exist 
there, who are watching their opportunity—and then woe, woe 
to those who have so cruelly degraded and oppressed them. If 
Spain and Brazil were wise, they would take immediate steps to 
change their slaves into freemen; and thus prevent a terrible 
catastrophe, which otherwise must, sooner or later, come upon 
them. 

Though much has been done to promote the cause of freedom, 
much yet remains to be accomplished. We must not faint or grow 
weary in the cause of suffering and oppressed humanity. Cheered 
by past successes, we may look forward with hope, and anticipate 
the day when “every yoke shall be broken,” and ‘ the oppressed,” 
everywhere, ‘‘ go free.” 


We beg to call the attention of our readers to the two memorials 
addressed to Lords Grey and Palmerston respectively, relating to 
African immigration into the British colonies; the treatment of 
British coloured subjects in the United States; and the security of 
fugitive slaves in Canada. In connexion with the latter point, 
we would also direct the attention of our friends to the article 
bearing that title, in the present number of the Reporter. As we 
stated in our last number, we have reason to fear that the poor 
fugitives who are flying, not by hundreds, but by thousands, into 
Canada, will have to endure extreme hardships daring the coming 
winter, unless they are helped and relieved by the benevolent. 
They will want shelter, clothing, and food; but how are they to 
obtain them, until they can get employment? May we not hope 
that many will be disposed to give them the aid they may require? 
Contributions sent to the Anti-slavery Office will be appropriated 
as the donors may direct. Since making up the Reporter, we have 
received the Non-Slaveholder, in which we find an appeal for aid 
to the fugitive slaves, from the Rev. W. P. Newman, of Chatham, 
Canada West. He says :— 


‘¢ Friends of benighted and suffering humanity, let us entreat you to do 
something to aid the afflicted in this country, this winter. It is supposed 
there will be an increase of from 3,000 to 5,000 of the coloured popula- 
tion of Canada, this falland coming winter. They come, too, to a country 
where there is little labour to be done in the winter, and many of them 
come almost penniless. They must have food and raiment, and a shelter. 
Who are willing to help them to these? Will not benevolent societies 
prepare articles of clothing for the needy, and place them in the hands of 
some responsible persons in the States, who will see that they ar2 properly 
applied ? Will not the farmer give some grain, &c., and place it where it 
can be called for? Others can give money. Let all do something. None 
should refuse, for this winter will be a time of suffering amoug the poor 
fugitives in Canada,’’ 


Let us hope this appeal will be earnestly met, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

P.S. Just as we were going to press, we received the following 
reply to the memorial forwarded to Lord Palmerston, in reference 
to the imprisonment of British coloured subjects in the United 
States, which affords encouragement to hope that some beneficial 
results will follow the various representations made on the subject. 


Foreign Office, 31st December, 1850. 


Sir,—I am directed “by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, complaining of the 
hardness and injustice of the laws of the southern or slavebolding 
States of the American Union, with respect to coloured persons 
arriving in the ports of those States ; and I am to state to you, for 
the information of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
that the matter treated of in your letter is involved in considerable 
difficulty, but that it has attracted, and will continue to engage the 
attention of her Majesty’s Government. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
STANLEY, 
Of Aldy. 
John Scoble, Esq. 
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The only portion of the American President’s speech which refers 
to the legislation of Congress during its last session, and of the 
policy of the Government in relation thereto, is the following, from 
which it will be seen that the ** Fugitive Slave Law ”’ is to be main- 
tained, notwithstanding its pre-eminent cruelty and injustice. The 
President says :— 


‘‘ The Act passed at your last session, making certain propositions to 
Texas, for settling the disputed boundary between that State and the ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, was, immediately on its passage, transmitted by 
express to the Governor of Texas, to be laid by him before the General 
Assembly for its agreement thereto. Its receipt was duly acknowledged, 


' but no official communication has yet been received of the action of the 


General Assembly thereon ; it may, however, be very soon expected, as, 
by the terms of the propositions submitted, they were to have been acted 
upon, on or before the first day of the present month. 

‘‘It was hardly to have been expected that the series of measures 
passed at your last session, with the view of healing the sectional differ- 
ences which had sprung from the slavery and territorial questions, 
should at once have realised their beneficent purpose. All mutual 
concession in the nature of a compromise must necessarily be unwel- 
come to men of extreme opinions. And though without such conces- 
sions our Constitution could not have been formed, and cannot be 
permanently sustained, yet we have seen them made the subject of bitter 
controversy in both sections of the Republic. It required many months 
of discussion and deliberation to secure the concurrence of a majority 
of Congress in their favour. It would be strange if they had been 
received with immediate approbation by people and States, prejudiced 
and heated by the exciting controversies of their representatives. I 
believe those measures to have been required by the circumstances and 
condition of the country. I believe they were necessary to allay 
asperities and animosities that were rapidly alienating one section 
of the country from another, and destroying those fraternal sentiments 
which are the strongest supports of the Constitution. They were 
adopted in the spirit of conciliation and for the purpose of conciliation. 
I believe that a great majority of our fellow-citizens sympathise in that 
spirit, and that purpose, and in the main approve, and are prepared, 
in all respects, to sustain these enactments. I cannot doubt that the 
American people, bound together by kindred blood and common tra- 
ditions, still cherish a paramount regard for the Union of their fathers ; 
and that they are ready to rebuke any attempt to violate its integrity, to 
disturb the compromises on which it is based, or to resist the laws 
which have been enacted under its authority. ; 

‘¢ The series of measures to which I have alluded are regarded by me 
as a settlement, in principle and substance—a final settlement, of the 
dangerous and exciting subjects which they embraced. Most of these 
subjects, indeed, are beyond your reach, as the legislation which disposed 
of them was, in its character, final and irrevocable. It may be presumed, 
from the opposition which they all encountered, that none of those mea- 
sures was free from imperfections ; but in their mutual dependence and 
connexion they formed a system of compromise, the most conciliatory, 
and best for the entire country, that could be obtained from conflicting 
sectional interests and opinions. 

‘¢ For this reason I recommend your adherence to the adjustment estab- 
lished by those measures, until time and experience shall demonstrate the 
necessity of further legislation to guard against evasion or abuse. 

‘* By that adjustment we have been rescued from the wide and bound- 
less agitation that surrounded us, and have a firm, distinct, and legal 
ground to rest-upon. And the occasion, I trust, will justify me in 
exhorting my countrymen to rally upon and maintain that ground as the 
best, if not the only means of restoring peace and quiet to the country, 
and maintaining inviolate the integrity of the Union.”’ 


We do not think, nor can any sane person believe, that the effect 
of the compromises made last year will satisfy any portion of the 
United States, or lead to the peaceful results contemplated by Pre- 
sident Fillmore. There is a ‘‘ higher law” than that of Congress ; 
and so long as Americans have hearts and consciences, so long will 
the atrocious requirements of the Fugitive Slave Law be either 
evaded or resisted. Byt, supposing it could be executed to the very 
letter, and the fifty thousand fugitive slaves, now in the free States, 
be compelled, by force of arms, to return to a state of slavery,—what 
then? Why, simply, that the danger connected with the slave 
system would be vastly increased. ‘To reinforce the present slave 
population with the more active, intelligent, and daring spirits of 
their class; with those who have tasted the sweets of freedom and 
the endearments of home, would be madness. ‘Thousands of them 
would rather die than be coerced; and many would revenge the 
injuries attempted to be inflicted on them, by the death of their 
oppressors, To execute the law fully, would bring on a bloody 
catastrophe, at which every humane man must tremble, But can it 





be supposed that the coloured population would be unaided, in case 
matters were pushed to extremities? We believe that many would 
stand by their side in the event of a struggle, and multitudes who 
miglit oppose a resort to violence, under any circumstances, would 
deeply sympathise with them, and condemn their oppressors. 

It is not likely, however, that the independent men in Congress 
will allow the present session to pass away, without subjecting 
the pro-slavery laws of last year to a severe criticism. Mr. Gid- 
dings, the spirited member for Ohio, has done it already ; he boldly 
states, that the people of Ohio will not execute the law. In that 
State it is estimated there are thirty thousand coloured people: their 
industry, talents, and general good conduct, render them far too 
important a section of the community, to be treated with inhumanity 
or contempt. In the free States generally, the people will be true 
in their opposition to this wicked law; and the public sentiment of 
Europe will sustain them in their hostility. For our part, we 
cannot but believe that the anti-slavery cause will prosper, not- 
withstanding present appearances, and that great good will come 
out of what now appears to be almost an unmixed evil. 


The free-labour question is undoubtedly making rapid way in 
this country, and must be regarded as a potent auxiliary to the 
anti-slavery cause, when judiciously advocated. At the present 
moment its chief value consists in the fact that it practically enlists 
on the side of the slave all who join im the movement; and, by 
keeping their attention continually alive to the degradation and 
sufferings of their enslaved fellow-men, prepares them for more 
enlarged modes of action when opportunities present. Our friend, 
H. H. Garnet, is devoting his time and talents to this sphere of 
usefulness, and with much acceptance and success. During a 
recent visit to London, he has had frequent opportunities of meeting 
parties of ladies, who warmly espouse the cause, and has had an 
opportunity of holding two or three public meetings, which we 
regret we could not attend, having been prevented by severe ill- 
ness. The meeting held at Stoke Newington was presided over by 
Geo. W. Alexander, Esq., the treasurer of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, which, in addition to the able speech of H. H. 
Garnet, was addressed by the Rev. John Jefferson, Rev. Mr. Vasey, 
and Cornelius Hanbury, Esq. Resolutions expressive of unabated 
detestation of slavery, and the recent Fugitive Slave Law, were 
passed unanimously. The attendance was good. Mr. Garnet was 
listened to with much attention, and gave great satisfaction to the 
audience. A similar meeting was held at Peckham, and with 
similar results. 


It is with deep concern we notice the ravages of the cholera in 
the island of Jamaica. This fearful disease has carried off many - 
thousands of its people,—in some cases, whole families,—under cir- 
cumstances of the most painful and heart-rending description. It 
is impossible to compute, with any approach to aceuracy, the 
amount of mortality which has already occurred; but, at least, 
5,000 are said to have died in Kingston alone, out of a population 
of 40,000. When the last reports left, the disease was still ravaging 
several parts of the island; and it is melancholy to learn, that 
there was not only a great deficiency in the number of medical men 
to attend to the patients, but of medicines to administer to them in 
their sufferings. Whether blame in any way attaches to the local 
authorities or not, we are not in a position to say ; but it is asserted 
that the Colonial Office, at home, has refused to entertain the 
earnest representations made to it, to despatch the needful succour 
to the perishing thousands of Jamaica. We do sincerely hope that 
this will turn out to be a calumny, for it would argue the height 
of inhumanity to have had the facts of the case before it, and to 
have passed them over without consideration ; and of insolence to 
have freated the parties making the representation with a contempt _ 
bordering on disdain. It is pleasing, however, to learn that parties 
in the United States, who had beard of the grievous’ state of the 
afflicted population of Jamaica, had determined to sénd in supplies ; 
and, we trust, the next packet will not start for this colony without 
carrying with it all the aid that may be required to mitigate the 
sufferings, and, as far as may be possible, to counteract the progress 
of this fatal disease. We do not hear that the West India body in 
this country are taking’ steps in behalf of the suffering population 
of the colony, from whom they derive, in part, their wealth. We 
shall be glad to learn that they have not been remiss in per- 
forming the duties of humanity, 
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PROGRESS OF COTTON MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


The annexed statement exhibits the number of factories, spindles, 
and quantity of cotton consumed, in the States of Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, from official returns made 
to the Secretary of the Treasury :— 

Cotton Factories of the South—1849. 
No. Spindles. Cotton consumed. 
Tennessee ...... eeeese@es 30 es 36,000 ee 12,000 bls. 
Alabama........ssseeee2 10... 18,000... 5,500 


Georgia... ...... «a0 ecens GO.ce Olgh4O co 387,000 
South Carolina........... 16... 36,500 .. 15,000 


Total...cccceseceseee 92 141,640 60,000 

These returns are, doubtless, very imperfect, and are, probably, 
far within limits. Virginia, North Carolina, Mississippi, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, are all manufacturing States, and it is 
our impression that there are, south and west of Maryland, at least 
300 factories, 500,000 spindles, 50,000,000 dollars, employed on 
cotton manufacturing, consuming annually 300,000 bales of cotton. 
From the best data we have seen, it appears that the consumption 
of cotton, north and east of Virginia, last year, amounted to 
500,000 bales, which, added to the consumption in other parts of 
the country, makes an aggregate of 850,000 bales consumed in the 
United States in 1849. This is, doubtless, pretty nearly correct, 
and exhibits a result, compared with the consumption of Great 
Britain, much more favourable than generally anticipated. The 
consumption of American cotton in Great Britain, in 1849, amounted 
to about 1,200,000 bales, being less than 400,000 bales over and 
above the consumption of cotton in the United States. The progress 
making in the Southern States in the consumption of this great 
staple is truly astonishing, and the census for 1850 will exhibit an 
increase in the departments of industry, since 1840, unprecedented 
in the history of any country. Capitalists at the east and in Eng- 
land are turning their attention to the southern section of this 
country; and agents have been appointed to examine certain locali- 
ties, and report the result of their investigations. We have received 
many letters from manufacturers in Great Britain, requesting infor- 
mation upon certain points relative to the establishment of cotton 
manufactories at the south ; and the interest exhibited by the writers 
satisfied us that the progress of southern manufactures was looked 
upon with a great deal of anxiety abroad. British manufacturers 
are aware of the many advantages the Southern States possess in 
perfecting this important branch of national industry ; and they 
know full well that the cotton-growing section must ultimately be 
the greatest manufacturing portion of the world. Nothing can 
prevent this, and, before the lapse of many years, an immense 
amount of capital will be transferred trom Manchester and Lowell, 
to Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. The large navigable rivers 
of these States, the rapid extension of railroads, the immense moun- 
tains of coal, the facility with which slave-labour can be applied to 
manufacturing, climate, productions—in fact, everything is in favour 
of the rapid progress of this industry within their limits. New 
England will, in a short time, be of secondary importance as a 
cotton manufacturing part of the country, and the people of these 
States will have to turn their attention more to the manufacture of 
nick-nacks, and the innumerable trifles peculiar to the Yankees of 
that section, The south must ultimately monopolise the manufac- 
tures of wool and cotton, and she will so mingle manufacturing with 
agriculture, that she will not have to go beyond her own limits for 
whatever raw material may be wanted for the mills, or the mouths 





of the immense population depending on them. 


The consumption of cotton in different sections of the country, so 
far as we have been able to form an estimate, in the absence of 
official returns, presents the annexed comparative statement :— 


Consumption of Cotton in the United States—1849. 
New England, or Eastern States ........ eseee- 400,000 bales. 
Middle and Northern States ........+.++0s+e0+ 150,000 
Southern and South-western States ........+.... 300,000 





Total. .cccccsvesscvcsccsecs ee eceeees - 850,000 
High prices ruling this year may prevent any increase in con- 
sumption compared with 1849. We do not, however, look for any 
falling off, as the south will make up for any decrease in the con- 
sumption at the north and east. Notwithstanding the groaning and 
grumbling at the east about the depressed state of the manufactur- 
ing interest, the greatest activity prevails at the south in the erec- 





tion of new mills, and in the operation of the old; and such has 
been the improvement in machinery, &c., that factories can be run up 
at about one half the cost of those expensive concerns in Lowell, and 
equal to them inevery respect, This.enables those who have lately 
entered the business to work more advantageously, and compete 
more successfully with those who have foolishly expended large 
capitals in constructing and ornamenting brick palaces. We are 
not surprised,that the expensive corporations of Lowell are clamor- 
ous for more protection; it may be necessary for them to live—while 
others can not only live, but can thrive, without any Government 
aid.— New York Herald. 





MISSIONARY OPERATIONS IN WESTERN AFRICA. 
EXCURSION INTO THE INTERIOR. 


Accaunts ofa very interesting character have lately been received 
from West Africa. Rev. George Thompson has penetrated into the 
interior, about 200 miles (300 following the course of the river), 
where the people had never before seen a white man. 

Mr. Thompson was sent out to West Africa about two years ago, 
by the American Missionary Association, as successor to the Rev. 
William Raymond, who accompanied the Armistad Africans to their 
nativecountry. He was stationed at a place called Kaw Mendi, on 
the Little Boom River, about 100 miles south of Sierra Leone, 
and 50 miles from the coast, this being as near the Mendi country 
as the missionaries could reach, owing to the wars then prevailing 
in that region, 

His efforts to instruct and benefit the people were greatly hindered 
by the war which was raging among the different tribes in the 
Sherbus country, and which extended far back into the Mendi 
country. This war had prevailed several years. The consequence 
was, that many towns were quite depopulated, the cultivation of the 
soil was almost abandoned, the people suffered sorely from famine, 
and multitudes were carried to the coast and sold into slavery. The 
women and children were often obliged to go out in search of berries 
and fruits, to keep themselves from starving. 

Things went on in this way for more than a year after Mr. Thomp- 
son’s arrival, the war raging all round the settlement. Meanwhile, 
he had been gaining the contidence of the chiefs and people on both 
sides. Mr, Raymond, his predecessor, who laboured there some 
five or six years, had done much to promote a friendly feeling among 
the natives. This has always been made a prominent object with 
the mission, because these wars are the great means of perpetuating 
the traffic in slaves. In fact, to suppress war in Africa is to suppress 
the slave-trade. During the whole time, the mission premises had 
been considered as a neutral ground, it being well understood that 
the missionary there was a man of peace, and preached a Gospel 
which forbade war, and enjoined on all men to love one another. 

At length, Mr. Thompson assembled a large number of the chiefs 
and principal men at the Mission-house, and spent several days in 
hearing their causes of complaint, and endeavouring to reconcile 
them to one another. They were all heartily tired of the war, but 
neither party was inclined to make much concession. However, by 
dint of arguments, persuasions, and presents, he succeeded in bring- 
ing them round, so that they concluded on terms of peaee. This 
was a most joyful event toa people who had endured all the horrors 
of savage warfare for nearly nine years. 

But as there were other tribes at a distance who were concerned 
in this war, Mr. Thompson found that to secure the advantages 
already gained, and insure a general and permanent peace, it would 
be necessary for him to visit them. 

On the 13th of March last, he started on this benevolent errand, 
taking with him Thomas Bunyan, his interpreter (a native Men- 
dian), and five others. They made their way in a canoe up the 
Little Boom ; after following it for some time, they entered a fine 
large river, as wide as the Ohio or Mississippi. This noble stream 
is called, in distinction from its tributary, the Big Boom. They 
followed it up as far as Tissana, a large walled town at the head of 
navigation. Here he was met by Braw, the principal chief on that 
side of the war. This chief had heard of the Christian religion 
through Bunyan, and some years before had visited the mission at 
Kaw Mendi. He had long desired to have a teacher come to his 
country, and was overjoyed when he heard of Mr. Thompson’s 
arrival, The account of their first interview is so interesting, that 
we must give itin his own words. Mr. T. says:— 

‘‘On the wide sand beach he came down to meet me, and as he 
approached I could hear him exclaim, ‘ O Ga-waw! ‘ O Fe-a-ra Ga-waw ; 
Fe-a-ra Ga-waw ; Fe-a-ra, fe-a-ra, fe-a-ra Ga-waw !’ which is, ‘O thank 
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God! thank God! thank, thank, thank God!’ He repeated it many 
times as we met, and embraced me with all the warmth of a long absent 
father. The scene was touching to my heart; the town was full of joy at 
my arrival; every face beamed with gladness, and from all the country 
round, where the tidings flew as on the wings of the wind, they flocked to 
Tissana, to get a view of the white man. For days I could do little else 
but content myself to be put up to public gaze—shake hands from morn- 
ing till night, and hear their exclamations of wonder and their thanks for 
my coming to their country to teach them.”’ 


After a few days spent at Tissana, during which, at Braw’s earnest 
request, Mr. Thompson entered into an agreement to establish a 
mission there, he started, accompanied by a friendly chief, to visit 
the tribes on the other side. He passed through great dangers and 
hardships, from which his health suffered severely ; but, after spend- 
ing about two months among them, he had the happiness of seeing 
his labours crowned with success. Peace was established. Great 
were the rejoicings among chiefs and people. Under date of April 8, 
he says :— 

‘‘ From day to day I witness thrilling scenes; warriors meeting and 
falling on each other’s necks—chiefs, who have for years been enemies, 
now shaking hands and embracing with the affection of long separated 
friends ; sisters, wives, daughters, long captive, falling into each other’s 
arms with great emotion—sinking on the ground—weeping long and loud 
before they can be quieted. Now a chief’s daughter is seen running to 
embrace her father’s feet, refusing to be torn from her hold; then a wife 
returns to embrace her husband and children, while the whole town join 
in the cry of rejoicing. To witness such scenes, day after day, who could 
help shouting—‘ I will rejoice with them, and praise the Lord !’ ’’ 


They told Mr. Thompson that no one but a white man could have 
brought about this peace, and said they had long been praying that 
God would send a white man to stop the war. Mr. T. says:— 

‘‘ About one o’clock we met in the Barne (Palaver House) again, and 
two such interesting, enthusiastic, spirited, good-natured peace-meetings, 
I never attended, The ‘ King’s Mouth’ made a long speech, and thanked 
me very much—could not thank me enough; spoke again of the feeling 
which had long existed among them; that no_coloured man could stop 
the war; that unless a white man should come to hold it, it could never 
be stopped ; but God had sent a white man, and they could not deny his 
word; and added—‘ We do not know how to express our joy and thank- 
fulness at your coming.’’’ 


While thus engaged, Mr. Thompson lost no opportunity of unfold- 
ing to them the great truths of the Gospel. He found everywhere 
a readiness to listen. Their hearts seemed in a wonderful manner 
prepared to receive the truth ; they welcomed him as the Ambassador 
of Heaven. When he left, they begged earnestly that he would 
send them teachers. 

Here, then, is an inviting field all ready for the harvest. Mr. 
Thompson writes :— 


‘¢ They welcome the Gospel as gladness—as the thing they need. They 
call for schools and teachers. Shall they have them? The impression 
is strong in favour of white men coming among them. Missionaries and 
teachers would be received with open arms and shouts of joy. There is 
an undoubted call of God to plant the Gospel in this country. Shall it 
be heeded ? 

‘¢ Young men and women, what say you? Ministers, doctors, mecha- 


_ nics, what is your answer? Come not to make money—get a name, see 


the world—but to do good—to teach and exemplify the Gospel. Beside 
ministers and teachers, we want carpenters, weavers, cotton-growers, 
sugar-makers, &c., who will do all these things only for God and 
souls.”’ 

In the eagerness of this interesting people for religious instruc- 
tion, we are forcibly reminded of the promise, “ Ethiopia shall soon 
stretch out her hands to God.” They do indeed scem to be stretch- 
ing out their hands to God, and he is saying: ‘‘ Whom shall we 
send, and who will go for us?” 

Later accounts inform us of the arrival of Mr. Thompson in the 
United States, whither he has returned, to obtain additional help 
in his field of labour, 





EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 
We extract the following from the Atheneum :— 


‘* T am happy to be able to inform you that the great expedition in the 
north of Africa has been more successful than that in the south to explore 
Lake Ngami. Letters from Dr. Barth and Dr. Overweg inform us of 
their having accomplished the journey across the Great Desert, or Sahara, 
and of their arrival near the frontiers of the kingdom of Air, or Asben, 
(Air is the modern Tuarick, and Asben the ancient Soudan name,) the 
most powerful in that part of Africa after Bornu, and never explored by 





Europeans. On the 24th August, the date of their last letters, they 
were at Taradshit, a small place, which, from itineraries sent by Dr. 
Overweg in a former letter, and from the positions of Marsuk and Kano, 
I place in about 20 30 N. lat. and 9 20 long. E. of Greenwich. 

‘‘ From my former communication it will have been seen that the two 
travellers left Mursuk on the 12th of June, leaving Mr. Richardson at 
that place to await the Tuarick escort from Ghat. Much delay was 
caused by this circumstance, especially as Hatita, the well-known Tuarick 
chief, is now an old and decrepid man, able to travel only at a slow pace, 
so that the journey from Mursuk to Ghat, which is generally accom- 
plished in twelve days, occupied them thirty-six. They were, however, 
compensated by the discovery of some extremely curious rock-sculptures 
in the Wady Telissare, about twenty English miles west of Wady 
Elauwen, which is about 110 English miles west of Mursuk, roughly 
estimated. One of these sculptures consists of two human bird and bull- 
headed figures, armed with spears, shields, and arrows, and combating 
for a child. The other is a fine group of oxen going to a watering-place, 
most artificially grouped and skilfully executed. 

“In the opinion of both travellers, the two works bear a striking and 
unmistakable resemblance to the sculptures of Egypt. They are evidently 
of very high antiquity, and superior to numerous other sculptures of more 
recent date, found by the travellers, in which camels generally formed the 
principal object. They most probably relate to a period of ancient 
Libyan history, when camels were unknown in that part of Africa, 
and oxen were used in their stead. 

‘¢ The travellers also collected much information relative to the general 
physical character, geology,-and natural history of the region between 
Mursuk and Ghat. From the former place westward the country was 
found to ascend as far as beyond Wady Telissare ; whence it descended 
into the deep Wady Talja, which runs from north to south, in a direct 
parallel with Wady Ghat, from which it is separated by a range of steep 
hills. This range, as well as the culminating portion of the table land to 
the east, consists, like that found between Tripoli and Mursuk, of black 
sandstone, with sul-strata of limestone and marl, The summits of these 
sandstone ridges form a pointed, sharp-edged, knife-like crest, which it is 
out of the question to think of ascending or going along. Of fossil 
remains, orthoceras, brachyopoda, &c., were found. 

‘* With respect to the botanical character of this part of Africa, a 
greater abundance of gramineous plants was found in the rich Wadis than 
had previously been met with. Of trees, the talha and letheb had taken 
the place of the date-palm, which was not seen beyond Tessauna, about 
two days’ journey west of Mursuk. Water was plentiful in the wells ; 
even pools, remaining from the last rains, were met with in some of the 
Wadis which are generally dry. Flocks of ‘ pouleis de Carthage,’ attracted 
by the water, so precious in these regions, as well as numbers of small 
birds, gazelles, hares, foxes, and dormice, enlivened the surrounding 
country. “In the large Wadis, near Ghat, numerous traces of wild asses 
were noticed. 

‘‘ The expedition arrived at Ghat on the 17th of July, and at Taradshit 
on the 22d of August. Of their stay at the former place, their transac- 
tions with the Tuaricks, and their journey to the kingdom of Air, further 
particulars may be expected shortly. 

‘¢T may add that his Majesty the King of Prussia has been pleased, at 
the instance of the Chevalier Bunsen and Baron Alexander von Humboldt, 
to augment the funds of the two travellers by a grant of 1,000 thalers.”’ 


Letters from Dr. Overweg to Prof. Carl Ritter (kindly communicated 
by his excellency Chevalier Bunsen) contain the following particulars of 
the proceedings of the expedition :— 

After having safely crossed the desert between Ghat and Air (Aheer), 
its progress was suddenly arrested by the attacks of considerable numbers 
of furious Tuaricks, and the lives of the travellers were saved only by 
showing a determination to defend themselves, and by the payment of a 
large ransom. 

In a former letter, dated Taradshit, August 24, Dr. Overweg had 
written :—‘‘ In three days we shall, with God’s help, be at Selufiet, the 
first place of the kingdom of Air. Alarming rumours of pursuing 
Hagars, probably exaggerated, have sadly disturbed our caravan, and, for 
the last few days, we have considered ourselves in a state of war, The 
Keloés, who form our escort, and the Tenelkum-Tuaricks, who have our 
effects and merchandise under their charge, are, however, in excellent 
spirits. Hitherto we have seen nothing of the Hagars, and we shall very 
soon be in the land of the Keloés, and altogether beyond their reach.’’— 
The fears thus entertained were, nevertheless, but too well founded. 


At Ghat the travellers remained a week, which time was by no means 
one of rest or recreation, as they were continually harassed by the greedy 
demands of the chiefs and by the fanaticism of the inhabitants ; so much 
so, indeed, that they had but few opportunities of exploring the town and 
surrounding country, except when their medical assistance happened to 
be required. Even old Hatita proved a faithless ‘‘ friend of the English.” 
On the 25th of July the expedition left Ghat, and on the 27th they joined 
a Keloé caravan, under whose protection they were to proceed as far as 
Tin-Tellus, in Air, the residence of the Keloé prince. During the first 
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fortnight, their progress was very rapid, as they travelled from ten to 
twelve hours per diem—a rate of travelling under an African sun which, 
coupled with their having to make their various scientific observations on 
the road, was almost too much for the travellers, who had scarcely time 
to recruit their strength with the necessary rest and sleep. The camels, 
too, began to show symptoms of exhaustion, so that the latter portion of 
the journey had to be performed at a less rapid rate. : 

In a subsequent letter, dated Selufiet, August 28th, Dr. Overweg thus 
describes the termination of the journey across the Sahara :—-‘‘ At length 
we have the great desert behind us, and have arrived on the frontiers of 
Soudan. We arein a new world, surrounded with new plants of luxuriant 
verdure, of which we have been so long deprived ; we see new animals, 
and our tents are pitched within the encampments of the people of Air. 
But though the tedious journey across the desert is accomplished, our 
thoughts are not yet sufficiently collected, and the state of our minds is 
not sufficiently quiet, to allow us to look back calmly on all that we have 
had to undergo. The events and dangers of the last few days are still too 
vividly before us, and even now we have not yet reached a place of safety. 
During the last ten days, our march has been one of constant warfare, as 
we have had to pass the dangerous frontiers between the Asger and Hagar- 
Tuaricks and the Keloés (another tribe of Tuaricks.) Day and night we 
were followed and surrounded by numbers of Hagars, on their Meharis, 
with the intent to murder and plunder us. On the 25th of August, we 
were attacked by about forty armed men, mounted on camels; and last 
night our caravan had to withstand 100 of the enemy. In both instances 
the result was the same. They first demanded nothing less than the lives 
of all the Christians in the caravan ; they then required that the Chris- 
tians should either become Mussulmans on the spot, or else ‘should 

“return to Ghat ; and eventually we had to pay a high ransom, consisting 
of our best merchandise. That we did not lose all our effects, instru- 
ments, and even our lives, we owe to the conduct and exertions of the 
Keloés and the bravery of the Tenelkum-Tuaricks, who had our effects 
under their charge. These latter had among them, in all, fourteen 
guns (muskets), which rendered them an imposing force against the 
enemy. Here, at Selufiet—a place consisting of huts built of grass—-there 
is a sort of government, under some religious Mussulmans (Marabouts), 
with a Sherif of Mecca at their head ; and at this place we are safer than 
in the Wadis, where every Hagar considers himself a sheikh. In three 
days, we hope to be at Tin-Tellus, the residence of En-Nour, Sultan of 
the Keloés, where we trust we shall be in greater safety.’’ 

The Soudan route from Ghat to Air is described by Dr. Overweg as a 
mountain path, leading over ridges, table-lands, and deep-cut rocky 
valleys. Wherever the Wadis become broader, and, through the agencies 
of rain, are covered with disintegrated rocks and sand, they show a scanty 
vegetation of grass and trees. The geological character of the country 
is here of much greater interest. From Mursuk to Ghat, and five days to 
the south beyond Ghat, the prevailing formation consists of sand-stone of 
various colours, with, throughout, the same petrographical aspects of the 
rocks, the same slopes of the mountains and intersections of the valleys, 
and the same horizontal strata. At Aggeri, the entire scene suddenly 
changes. The mountains are now rounded, and strata, forming projecting 
terraces, are no longer seen. The travellers found themselves all at 
once in the region of granite, the whole country between Aggeri and 
Air consisting of crystalline (so called) primitive rocks, with mica slate, 
and enormous masses of granite in great diversity of mountain forms. 
From Ghat, the general surface of the country continues to rise, and at 
Selufiet the travellers saw around them the highest mountain masses met 
with on their journey. After the middle of August, they experienced 
the influence of the Soudan rains, the atmosphere then beginning to be 
humid, and the evenings or mornings being accompanied by fogs. 
Frequent thunder-storms and heavy rains also occurred. Under the 
influence of these rains, the aspect of the Wadis became completely 
changed, luxuriant plantations of palms being everywhere met with to the 
south of Taradshit. According to the natives, the rainy season lasts till 
the end of September. 

The information received respecting the present political condition of 
Soudan and Bornu prognosticates well for the success of the expedition. 
Peace reigns everywhere. A powerful government is maintained in 
Soudan by the Fellatahs and their Sultan at Sackatu; and in Bornu, 
by Arab tribes and their Sheikh, Amur el Kanemy, at Kouka, whereby 
the caravan roads in those countries are rendered quite safe. 

One of the wealthiest of the Arab merchants, who has travelled a great 
deal, informed Dr. Overweg that the Sheikh of Bornu is on friendly terms 
with Wadai, and that caravans continually go from Bornu to Egypt by the 
way of Wadai and Darfur. 

A postscript of the 29th of August says :—‘‘ The inhabitants have shown 
themselves hostile, and taken all our camels; but the Marabouts, having 
found in their Book [the Koran ?] something in our favour, have afforded 
us their protection, and promised to see us safe to Tin-Tellus to- 
morrow.” 

From information received from the English Consul at Mursuk, 
it appears that the expedition has reached Tin-Tellus in safety. 














THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The character of the operation of the Fugitive Slave Law has not altered 
in any essential particular, The extraordinary excitement at first felt has 
partially subsided, to be renewed again, it is believed, with unabated 
vigour, when the subject shall occupy the attention of Congress. A large 
number of those who were likely to be immediately prejudiced by the 
operation of the law, have been removed from the States. As a conse. 
quence, though the opposition is none the less energetic, it has now 
become more practical in its character. Both the Northern and Southern 
States are in motion, the one section declaring that the law shall be 
repealed, and the other “that the repeal of the law, or any essential 
modification of it, is a virtual repeal of the Union.’’ The Mississipi 
Legislature has appointed a committee of fourteen members of the House 
and seven of the Senate to take such steps as may be necessary. The 
Governor has sent in a message asking for the immediate organisation of 
the militia. The Senate of South Carolina has passed a bill for a conven- 
tion, and given three hundred thousand dollars to be applied to military 
purposes. We give the following resolutions and sentiments as indica- 
tive of the prevailing feeling. 


SPIRIT OF THE NORTH IN RELATION TO THE LAW. 


GREENFIELD, HIGHLAND COUNTY, OHIO. 


Pursuant to a call of the citizens of Greenfield, a large and respectable 
meeting assembled in the Presbyterian church on Wednesday, the 13th 
of November. 

The Fugitive Slave Law was read by Rev. John Rankin. 

Hon. S. P. Chase being present, was called upon to address the 
meeting. He took the stand and spoke at some length, showing the un- 
constitutionality of the ‘‘ Fugitive Slave Law.’’ He was followed by 
Rev. H.S. Fullerton. 

After which, the report of the committee was then read, accepted, and 
unanimously adopted, to wit: Resolved, 

‘That we hold it as a self-evident truth, that the authority of the 
Most High God is paramount, and that His law is above all law; and, 
therefore, when men by their legislation contravene His authority and 
law, disobedience to their enactments is obedience to God. 

‘‘ That a committee be appointed to prepare petitions, memorialising 
Congress for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law.”’ 


EAST ROCHESTER, COLUMBIANA COUNTY, OHIO. 


The following preamble and resolutions were adopted at a meeting of 
the citizens of East Rochester, Columbiana Co , Ohio, and vicinity, held 
without distinction of party, on the evening of the 14th of November, 
1850, viz., resolved :— 


‘*That we feel bound by every sentiment of honour, every feeling of 
humanity, every dictate of our consciences, all the finer sensibilities of 
our moral nature, and the higher and holier mandates of the Gospel, to 
use all constitutional, lawful, and just means, to overthrow this nefarious 
and abominable fugitive law, to wipe away the foul stain from our statute 
books, to cleanse our national character from this almost indelible 
stigma, and to shower down the scathing influences of our indignation 
upon the instrumentalities that concocted and consummated this execrable 
and odious law. 

‘*That any person who will accept the office of commissioner under 
the fugitive law, is a traitor to reason, humanity, patriotism, philosophy, 
justice, liberty, nature, and nature’s God, and does not deserve the name 
of man.”’ 


Resolutions of a similar character were passed at Belworth, Plymouth, 
Mechanicsburg, Cleveland, and Sardinia, all in the State of Ohio. We 
append one of the resolutions adopted at the latter place, as it discovers 
the extent of the opposition against the Bill :— 


‘¢ That all who accept the detestable offices created by that law forfeit 
all claims to the regard and respect of their neighbours ; and we hereby 
pledge ourselves that, knowingly, we will neither buy, sell, lend, nor 
borrow, with any one, nor support for any office any one who may accept 
appointments under it.’’ 


RICHMOND, NEW YORK. 


At a public meeting of the citizens of Richmond, Ontario county, 
N. Y., opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law, held November 17, 1850, 
the following resolutions were presented, discussed, and adopted : — 


‘* 1. That the acts of Congress, concerning persons held to service and 
labour in one State, and escaping into another, are at war with the Con- 
stitution, with the received maxims of common law, with the rights of the 
people, with the free exercise of true religion, with human nature itself, 
with the principles of national justice, with the law of our Creator ; and 
we therefore hold ourselves bound to consider and treat them, before God 
and man, as being absolutely null and void. 

‘*2. That we hold them to be unconstitutional, because they do not 
provide for a trial by jury, nor the due process of law; because they 
create tribunals unauthorised by the Constitution, confer upon them un- 
constitutional powers, make them dependent on the power that appoints 
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them, and offer a bribe to decide against the defendant, removing from 
him all means of defence, suspending in his case the habeas corpus, and 
excluding his testimony while receiving that of the plaintiff, thus super- 
seding and displacing the independent judiciary, which the Constitution 
was designed to establish; because, moreover, instead of establishing 
justice, causing domestic tranquillity, providing for the general defence, 
securing the blessings of liberty, and guaranteeing every State in this 
Union a Republican form of Government, they are obviously (not. to say 
notoriously) designed to overthrow and counteract all these noble ends for 
which the Constitution was formed. 

‘5, That since, in the language of common law, enactments contrary 
to fundamental morality and the law of nature are void, and are to be 
considered, not as bad law, but as no law, we are not to be seduced by 
the sophistry that bids us obey wicked laws until they are repealed. 

‘¢§, Hence, also, that no modifications or amendments of these enact- 
ments, to bring them into apparent or real conformity to the Constitu- 
tion, shall tempt us to obey them while they require us to disobey God, 
denying, as we do, in the name of Christianity and of common law, that 
any human enactments can have the force of valid law, while they con- 
trovert the Divine law. 

‘© 8, That the Union and the Constitution are of no value except as 
instruments of justice, of security, and of liberty ; that (in the language 
of the Declaration of Independence) whenever they become destructive 
of those ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish them, 
and to institute a new Government, laying its foundations on such prin- 
ciples, and organising its powers in such a form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happiness.’’ 


Similar resolutions were adopted in Ganandiqua and Mexico, in the 
State of New York. 
VERMONT. 
The following resolutions were adopted at the recent meeting of the 
Democratic State Convention :— 


‘¢1, That in relation to the institution of slavery, we still believe in the 
necessity of its being abolished by Congress, wherever Congress has 
power over it under the Constitution ; in the necessity of a positive pro- 
hibition by Congress of the extension of that institution into any of the 
territories of the Wnited States, and the necessity also of placing the 
Government of the United States, in its executive and legislative action, 
actively and perpetually on the side of freedom. 

‘© 2, That we rejoice in the passage of the Bill admitting California as a 
free State into the Union, and abolishing the slave traffic in the district of 
Columbia ; but that we have witnessed with deep regret the passage of the 
Bill settling the boundary with Texas, by giving up nearly 100,000 square 
miles of free territory to that State, and paying ten million dollars to 
satisfy an unjust claim to a large portion of the free territory of New 
Mexico. 

‘¢3, That we hereby express our unqualified disapprobation of the Fugi- 
tive from Service Bill, recently passed by Congress ; because we hold 
that, in some of its features, it is clearly unconstitutional, and, if not, 
that it is grossly tyrannical in its provisions, and tramples down all those 
safeguards of personal liberty which have borne the sanction of ages, and 
have been the chief glory of Anglo-Saxon legislation from time imme- 
morial.” 

In addition to the foregoing resolutions, we have before us others of a 
similar import from the various Northern States of the Union. They all 
breathe one spirit of hostility to the Bill, and a determination to resist its 
application to the uttermost. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ACTION. 


We give the following as indicative of the prevailing sentiments of the 
church North upon the question. 


Associaie Reform Synod of the West. 

The following resolutions were adopted, in reference to the Fugitive 
Slave Law, by the First Associate Reform Synod of the West, Oct. 19 :— 

‘1, That we deeply deplore the guilt and shame brought upon our 
beloved country by the enactment, by our National Legislature, of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill. 

‘2. That we recommend to the people under our care to memorialise 
Congress, at its approaching session, for the repeal of this Bill. 

‘*3. That as the Bill is evidently in conflict with the higher law of eternal 
justice, and as we must obey God rather than man, we earnestly entreat 
all our people not to accept or hold any office, in the discharge of which 
they may be called upon to enforce this Bill, and to endure its utmost 
penalties rather than to bring upon themselves the guilt, and upon their 
religion the reproach, of countenancing its odious requirements by 
engaging, in any way, in enforcing its execution. 

MISSION INSTITUTE, ILLINOIS. 

At a meeting held to take into consideration the Fugitive Slave Bill, on 
the Ist of November, the following resolutions were adopted :— 

“1. That human governments being suffered and ordained by God, 


implicit obedience is our duty, except to such requirements as conflict 
with Divine and prior obligations. 





‘©2,. That in all cases it is our duty to be subject to the powers that be, 
submitting with meekness to unjust inflictions, committing ourselves to 
Him who says, ‘ vengeance is mine, I will repay.’ 

‘3. That the fugitive slave laws, offering, as they do, both inducements 
and shocking facilities for kidnapping freemen, and refusing them either 
jury, appeal, or the possibility of redress—and being, throughout, such a 
barefaced and wanton outrage upon the most common principles of 
morality and justice—deserve the highest indignation and unmingled con- 
tempt of every philanthropist and citizen. 

‘¢4, That, as no human law can annul the authority of God, He still 
holds us under obligation to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
whether they be friends or enemies—and to entertain strangers, whether 
black or white—and all things whatsoever we would that men should do 
unto us, we do even so to them.”’ 


OHIO.—MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR FORD. 


In none of the recent demonstrations of disunion does he discover 
ground for serious alarm. The Fugitive Slave Law is alluded to; if 
the law be unconstitutional (he says), the question must be settled 
by that tribunal which is provided to settle matters of this kind, 
to whose decision, as good citizens, and as a law-abiding people, we 
are bound to submit. The law, however, he considers objectionable, 
on these grounds: — Because it makes slavery a national instead - 
of a State institution, by requiring the costs of reclaiming the slave, 
in some instances, to be paid out of the United States treasury— 
because it attempts to make ex parte testimony, taken in another juris- 
diction, final and conclusive, in cases where its effects may be to enslave 
a man and his posterity for all time, and commits the decision of this 
question of civil liberty to officers not selected for their judicial wisdom 
or experience—because it attempts to compel the citizens of free States 
to aid in arresting and returning to slavery the man who is only fleeing 
for liberty, in the same manner as they would rightfully be bound to aid 
in arresting a man fleeing from justice, charged with the commission of a 
high crime and misdemeanour. Finally: in relation to the manner of 
trial, and other particulars, the law is contrary to the genius and spirit of 
our free institutions, and therefore dangerous to both free and slave 
States, and, consequently, ought to be amended or repealed. But a 
forcible resistance to this, or any other law, is only rebellion, and is not 
the way to procure the remedy. Let a law be passed (he concludes), 
giving to the master his constitutional rights only, based upon common 
principles of evidence, adjudication and execution, thus being consistent 
with the spirit of our free institutions. 

IOWA. 

At the late State Convention of the radical Locos at Yellow Springs, 
over which George Shedd presided, and W. H. Andrews acted as 
secretary, after condemning the Fugitive Slave Law in ten pointed 
resolutions, the Convention 

Resolved—‘‘ That we adhere to the principles laid down in the Buffalo 
Platform, as being the great principles of the Free -soil party, and that we 
insist as strenuously as ever on the application of the Jefferson proviso to 
the territories—the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia, and 
the entire separation of the general Government from the responsibility 
of extending, sustaining, or perpetuating the institution of slavery.’’ 

By the third-party movements of the adherents of this Convention, the 
true friends of freedom have been defeated in the State, Congressional, 
and local elections, and advocates and voters for the Fugitive Slave Bill 
chosen, such as Dodge, Jones, and Lefer. 


WISCONSIN ON THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 

The friends of the Fugitive Slave Law have claimed Hon. Benj. C. Earl- 
man, M. C., elect from Wisconsin, as one of their sort, but he dispels 
their delusion in a letter, of which the following is an extract :— 

‘*T am opposed to the Fugitive Slave Law passed at the last session of 
Congress, and shall, if elected, advocate and vote for its repeal.’’ 

The other two members elect, Messrs. Doty and Durkee, are well’ 
known to favour the repeal of the law. 


SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
FLORIDA.—MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR BROWN. 
Gov. Brown’s message is in the usual vein of the Southern Unionists. ° 
Here is its most important paragraph :— 


‘‘While it affords sincere gratification to believe that a disposition 
exists with the Federal Administration and a majority of the Senate 
of the United States to maintain the compromises of the Constitu- 
tion, we are painfully reminded that unless the turbid and swollen tide 
of fanaticism be stayed by the people themselves, all such barriers must 
soon be swept away. Nothing is surer than that this Government must 
eventually furnish a faithful reflection of the established opinion of a 
popular majority ; and this fact, considered in connexion with the mani-— 
Sestations of Northern sentiment upon their obligations under the Federal 
Compact, justifies a serious concern for the perpetuity of the Union. 
The repeal or essential modification of the law for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves will, in my judgment, be tantamount to a formal record and notifi- © 
cation of the unwillingness of our Northern brethren longer to abide by © 
the Constitution of the United States,’’ 
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. The Governor asks from the Legislature authority to call a Convention 
of the people of the State, ‘ in the event of the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, or the consummation of any other aggressive measure.’’ 


VIRGINIA.—GOVERNOR FLOYD’S MESSAGE. 


The following is an extract from his message transmitted to the 
Legislature on the 2nd inst. :—- 


‘* I received sundry resolutions, some just before and some since your 
adjournment, from different States, touching the subject of State rights 
and the agitation of slavery. They are herewith communicated. 

‘*T am persuaded that the safety and welfare of Virginia demands at 
your hands some mild, conciliatory measures, calculated to show the non- 
slaveholding States that we are resolved to coerce a respect at their hands 
for our rights and our property. The slavery agitation is a direct attack 
upon both; and the Connecticut resolutions are a fair indication of the 
Northern sentiment. We may be allowed to indulge the hope that more 
mature reflection will work a beneficial change in their minds. But, in the 
meantime, we would show to them, by our acts, that we have the peaceful 
and lawful means at our command, to retaliate upon them for their gra- 
tuitous intermeddling with our slaves. A necessity now exists for 
increased amounts of revenue, and I earnestly recommend to your consi- 
deration the propriely of laying a tax upon all the products of the non- 
slaveholding States offered for sale within our territory. It can be 
easily accomplished, and will, in my opinion, constitute the most persua- 
sive of all arguments to insure a proper recognition of our rights. 

‘¢ Let inspectors be appointed for each county and town in the State, 
whose duty it shall be to examine all manufactures brought into their 
districts ; and let a tax of ten per cent. be imposed upon such as are 
found to be manufactured or produced in the non-slaveholding States. It 
should be provided, moreover, that all merchandise be taken and regarded 
as the production of non-slaveholding States, unless sufficient proof to the 
contrary is afforded by the vender. I would also recommend that such a 
tax be imposed upon foreign goods imported through non-slaveholding 
States, as will offer effectual encouragement to direct importation into our 
own ports.’’ 


There is a column more, like the above, but we must be content with 
the following extract :— 


“‘ If no considerations of prudence or patriotism can restrain the 
majority from the non-slaveholding States in their headlong career of 
usurpation and wrong, and should they repeal or essentially modify the 
Fugitive Slave Law, the most prompt and decisive action will be required at 
your hands. In either event, I would earnestly recommend that a Con- 
vention of the people be called at once, to take into consideration the 
mode and measure of redress, as well as the means of providing for our 
future security and peace. 

‘¢ Virginia, in this event, will have nothing to reproach herself with, 
however much she may have to regret. She has advocated the principles 
of free and constitutional Government with unwavering firmness. Nei- 
ther the menaces nor the arms of Great Britain could extinguish the love 
of liberty in her bosom ; and when the Federal Government usurped an 
authority which threatened our independence, she stood the champion of 
popular supremacy and saved the Constitution. Let not the advocates of 
freedom fear that Virginia will ever falter in her support of the great 
cardinal principles of Republicanism—liberty and equality; these she 
will maintain, although she stood alone among the nations of the earth.” 


The following article is taken from the Charleston Mercury :— 
‘‘ To the Slave-owners of the South. 


‘¢ If it be true that thirty thousand fugitive slaves are in the non-slave- 
holding States, there cannot be much difficulty in applying the provisions 
of the Fugitive Slave Act of Congress, in a sufficient number of cases, to 
test effectually the force of the Federal Government in every anti-slavery 
State in the Union, The following suggestions are respectfully sub- 
mitted :— 

‘¢1. In each Southern State the several District Southern Rights 
Associations may combine, by constituting a general committee for each 
State. 

‘¢2, Every slave-owner, from whom any slaves have run away within 
the last ten years, should report their names and descriptions of their 
personal appearance, together with any information which might aid in 
the discovery of their present location. 

‘*3. These reports should be laid before the general committee of the 
State. 

‘“‘4, Each general State Committee should appoint an agent, with 
instructions to travel through the non-slaveholding States, and collect all 
the information to be there found concerning the fugitive slaves. Reports, 
showing their names, personal appearance, location, and history, should 
be made by these agents to the general committee appointing them. 

‘¢ 5, By comparing the reports of the owners with those of the agents, 
many fugitive slaves would soon be identified, and their owners, advised 
and aided by the Associations, could proceed to reclaim them according 
to the forms of the Act of Congress. 


‘6. The enforcement of this law, with the restoration of Southern 
property, or the rending of society at the North, by the persevering reso. 
lution to test the strength of the United States Government in a conflict 
with fanaticism, is an alternative worthy of those who associate for the 
protection of Southern rights. 

‘* 7. Whenever the issue is made, those who have an interest in the 
preservation of property, by the maintenance of law, will have to defend 
property in slavery, or abandon the law and peril their own security. 

‘* 8, Faction and insurrection will probably conquer the Federal Go- 
vernment, whose officers, from President Fillmore and his Cabinet to the 
United States Marshal of New York, are shrinking from their sworn 
duty ; and the impotence of the Union, except against the South, will be 
manifested. 

‘* 9. The selfish politicians, and their parties, who have coaxed and 
patted Abolitionists for their votes, will find, like Actzon, the dogs at 
their own throats. 

‘10. Seward and Hale must either lead the revolution, or be its 
victims. Anti-Slavery, being only the present war-cry of the party op- 
posed to law and social order, will be forgotten, when once disorder and 
the reign of terror begin. 

‘11. From the North will come disunion and civil war, and the people 
of Massachusetts and New York, who scoff at the State sovereignty, 
must have the insurrectionary Government of triumphant mobs. ° 

‘12. Against those will ‘ the Star Spangled Banner of the Union’ in 
Southern hands be waved, sustained by the cannon and the sword; or 
far from their intestine anarchy and civil broils will the South pursue 
the prosperous path of peace, under the flag which will float over their 
‘ glorious Union.’—Scrpto.”’ 


OUR POSITION. 
(From the Fairfield ‘‘ South Carolina Herald.’’) 


We have been frequently charged with being hostile to the present 
Federal Government. We are so, and for the following very satisfactory 
reasons, among many others. 

Because, for the last thirty years, it has proven a withering and un- 
mitigated curse upon the South, having rodded us during this period of 
not less than one thousand millions, to build up Northern interests and 
institutions. 

Because it has, by its late action, destroyed the sovereignty and equality 
of fifteen States of this Confederacy, and degraded them to the condition 
of colonial dependencies. 

Because it has ceased to afford us protection in any particular, its 
whole aim being to break down and destroy the South. 

Because it is an Abolition Government, striking directly at the insti- 
tutions and domestic policy of the section in which we live, its whole 
legislation being shaped to this end, and having this only for its object. 
Because, in fine, it has most signally failed, as an experiment of the 
capacity of the people for self-government, inasmuch as the rights of one 
section has been trampled under foot, to gratify the fanaticism and lust 
for power of the other. 

We are in favour of its dissolution or disunion— 

Because it will bring wealth and greatness to the South, under a 
Southern Confederacy, which must inevitably arise from dissolution. 
Because it will restore the sovereignty, independence, and equality of 
the Southern States. 

Because it will afford us protection in our persons, property, &c. 
Because it will kill off the foul spirit of abolition, by taking away the 
food it feeds on. 

Because it will put an end to kidnapping and border thieving, and re- 
store peace and security to the frontier States. 

Because it will promote the cause of religion, morality, and civilisation, 
in the South. 

Because it will build up a system of internal improvements, increase 
the number of schools, colleges, &c. 

Because it will destroy entirely pauperism, by enabling every man, not 
physically diseased, to earn his daily bread, and accumulate, from the 
abundance of our prosperity, a fortune for himself in a short time. 
Because it will renew and perpetuate the experiment of the capability 
of the people for self-government. 

Because, even if the Slavery Question is settled, the seeds of discord 
have been too deeply sown by the North, ever to bring forth any other 
fruit than hostility, and constant wrangling between the two sections, 
Because the Union is too large, and composed of too various interests, 
ever to harmonise together. 

Because we honestly believe the Almighty never intended that the 
generous and noble Southerner should constitute one people, with the 
cold, calculating, plundering Yankee. 





FREE-LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
Mr. H. H. Garnet continues successfully to carry out the object of his 
visit to this country, and has met, in every place whither he has gone, a 
hearty reception—not only for himself, but as the representative of three 
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millions of bondmen in the United States. Our space will not permit us 
to do more than give the curtailed details of one of the meetings which he 
has held, and which may be taken as an index to the whole. 

On Wednesday evening, the 6th of November last, a very numerous 
and respectable meeting assembled in the lecture-room of the Carlisle 
Athenzeum to hear an address from Mr. H. H. Garnet. The front seats 
were occupied for the most part by ladies, many of whom were members 
of the Society of Friends. 

Mr. J. D. Carr occupied the chair, and entered into some interesting 
details in connection with the free-labour movement. 


Mr. H. H. Garnet then came forward, and, after making some length- 
ened observations on the Fugitive Slave Bill and its cruel operations, 
which he instanced by referring to several cases which had been brought 
to his notice, he thus proceeded:—In coming to this country, by the 
invitation of some of the stanchest friends of freedom, and especially by 
those who had looked with pity upon the wretched condition of his unfor- 
tunate brethren, he did not come in order to convince them that American 
slavery, or any other kind of slavery, was wrong, for he would not insult 
the good sense of Englishmen by supposing for a moment there was any 
necessity for ag ; but he came to ask of Britain’s sons to pronounce 
calmly, in the light of Christianity and humanity, upon the relation in 
which they stood towards the American slavery system. Having, then, 
abolished slavery in their own possessions abroad, having thus stood out 
upon an eminence, high above all other nations, in favour of immediate 
emancipation, this country was in an eligible position to do still more 
good, and to hasten, more speedily than any other, the final destruction of 
that irfhuman and diabolical system. If, then, they wished to destroy 
slavery, they must touch the slaveholder’s pocket. Why was it that the 
African slave-trade had increased instead of diminished, after all the exer- 
tions made to put it down? Because there had been a constant and 
increased demand for slave-grown productions in the British market. Let 
there be a demand for free-labour produce, and the cause would cease ; 
let the public move first, and all the great firms who supplied the country 
must follow as a matter of course. Let the ladies take it into their hands. 
Let them reject all articles that were the produce of slave-labour ; let 
them keep on asking for free-labour goods, and they might depend upon it 
the shop-keepers would supply them, some from motives of humanity, 
others from motives of interest, and others as the only means of getting 
rid of an annoyance. He did not speak figuratively when he said, that 
the cotton which we used, the sugar with which we sweetened our tea, 
and the rice which we ate, were actually spread with the sweat of the 
slaves, sprinkled with their tears, and fanned by their sighs, whilst the 
brutal driver goaded them to desperation, until an early grave relieved them 
from their misery. Could we then consent to give power to the arm that 
whirled thelash, and helpto drive the iron into thesoulof the poor bondsman? 

On resuming his seat Mr. Garnet was greeted with continued applause. 

Mr. G. Robinson then moved the following resolution, viz. :— 

‘* Resolved, That this meeting holds with abhorrence the still existing 
institution of slavery, and concurs in the expression of the sentiments of our 
coloured friend, H. H. Garnett, on the importance of the free-labour 
movement as a check to this barbarous system. Although this country 
has set the example of liberating the slave in her various colonies, yet in 
her large commercial connexions with the United States of America and 
Brazil she is virtually the upholder of slavery to a very considerable 
extent, and in this view of the case ought to exert herself to the utmost 
in its extinction. The recent oppressive law in the United States, and 
the high price of cotton in this country, have turned increasing attention 
to the loss of the slave, and an attempt to ameliorate his condition will 
perhaps at this time, above all others, be successful.’’ 

Mr. Hudson Scott seconded the resolution, which was earried unani- 
mously, 

The Chairman then read the objects of the Association ; the principal 
one we subjoin :— 

‘‘That it shall be to promote the abolition of negro slavery by the 
disuse of its productions as far as possible; that is, by encouraging the 
consumption of free-labour cotton, sugar, rice, &c., in preference to the 
same article raised by slaves,-—thus giving our practical protest against 
the unrighteous system by withdrawing our support from it.” 

The Chairman added, that a working committee would be formed to 
endeavour to carry out these suggestions. He also remarked that it was 
probable Henry Garnet would remain two years in this country for the 
purpose of agitating the question, and as he had considerable anxiety for 
the safety of his family, it was agreed that they should be sent for to 
reside with him. 

The meeting then broke up. 


[We were reluctantly compelled to omit the proceedings of this meeting 
in our last through want of space. ] 





FREE LABOUR v. SLAVE LABOUR. 


The following excellent remarks on the subject of abstinence from the 
products of the uncompensated toil of the slave, are taken from an Indiana 
paper. ; 

‘‘The question of abstaining from the use of the products of slave- 
labour is of vital importance, and deserving, we think, of far greater 
attention than it has heretofore received. Itis too clear for argument, 
that the consumer of the slave’s unrequited toil is implicated in the sin of 
slavery itself,—of upholding it, to a greater or less extent. Such being 
undeniably the fact, how few among us, even of those professing anti- 
slavery sentiments, are guiltless? Are we not self-condemned by our 
own conscience in this thing ? 


‘¢¢ Think how many backs have smarted, 
For the sweets your cane affords.’ 
‘What, then, is our duty? Clearly, it is to abstain entirely from 
sharing in the bloody spoils of slavery—to wash our hands individually 





of the sin; and to form combinations with others for the same noble end. 
Let us strengthen the hands of the free labourer, and inflexibly resolve to 
‘ taste not, touch not, handle not’ the stolen merchandise of the Southern 
plantations. Let all anti-slavery men combine in this thing, and it would 
stagger the monster institution itself. No man can calculate the extent 
to which slavery is indebted for its very existence to those who, though 
professing to be its foes, yet give it aid and countenance by using its 
products, and pouring their money into its coffers. Ought not this gross 
inconsistency—this stigma, to be wiped out? Is there not reason to 
believe, that our political agitations against slavery would be more 
effectual, as well as creditable, if we would cease sustaining it our- 
selves ?’’ 





CASE OF MR. W. L. CHAPLIN. 


The County Court of Maryland, having jurisdiction of the case of W. 
L. Chaplin, has fixed the amount of bail, for re-appearance at the March 
term of the Howard district, at nineteen thousand dollars. Enormous as 
this sum appears to be, a gentleman direct from the scene of the prelimi- 
nary hearing assures me that it will be made up, deposited in bonds in the 
proper authorities’ hands, and then Mr. Chaplin will be conveyed North, 
lionise it through the States, and obtain that amount or more by appeal- 
ing to the sympathies of his admirers and adjuncts, who have already 
borne the expense of a committee appointed to conduct his affairs. At 
all events, whatever opinion the Court and Attorney-general of Maryland 
entertain, the moment the bonds for the accused are tendered into Court, 
and he is liberated, that instant witnesses his liberation from custody for 
ever ; for not all the inquisitions of the South, with a Southern confede- 
racy added to the bargain, will succeed in reclaiming him from the frater- 
nal security in which his Abolition friends will have placed him.— 
N. Y. Ex. 

We thought Chaplin would be out—(says another paper). We don’t 
think so now, but hope he may be. The Pirates of the South intend to 
murder him.—They have made war on us. They are free to say so. Our 
seamen are outraged—our most respectable and peaceable citizens are 
seized, and whipped, and shot, and hung, without the forms of law. And 
now they intend to murder the noble Chaplin. They hate him more 
than they did Torry. The Maryland Court is a Court of Pirates. They 
make up false indictments against Chaplin to hold him to “‘ unreasonable 
bail,’’ as a means of avoiding the guarantees of the Constitution. O, for 
the men and for the spirit that threw the tea overboard! If Chaplin is 
released it must be by force. His prison will be his grave, if Northern 
religion and valour lack the energy that is requisite to snatch him from 
his malignant murderers.—L. P. Paper. 


Colonial Entelligence. 


BRITISH GUIANA.—Covurt or Ponicy, Nov. 4. — Return 
PASSAGE OF THE CooLies. — The High Sheriff asked permission to 
report the proceedings of the Committee appointed by the Court to con- 
fer with the Coolies whose time had expired. The Committee had pro- 
ceeded to the coast, where the Coolies brought in the first two ships were 
located, and out of the whole number—about 600 he believed—they had 
seen about 400; but on their way they had got only sixty-eight of them 
to agree to remain. Since they had returned to town, however, others 
had come in, and the whole number who agreed to remain amounted to 
120. The great majority of them agreed to remain for five years; others 
for three years; while some would agree to renew their engagements for 
only two years. It was probable that the number would be greatly in- 
creased, for they had been dropping in daily for the last fortnight. 

Mr. Haynes—As the commissioners thought of sending away certain 
of the Coolies, he suggested that those in the almshouse be selected first, 
that the colony might be relieved of the burthen of maintaining them. 

High Sheriff—With respect to the remark of the hon. member, he 
begged to state that he had in his hand a list of all the Coolies now in 
the almshouse, with a statement, as far as they themselves recollected, of 
the length of time they had been in the colony, and their present con- 
dition. He found that there were only seventeen Calcutta Coolies, and 
forty-seven Madras Coolies. Now, the vessel that was about to take 
these Coolies on their return passage would go to Calcutta, and not to 
Madras, and they could not think of sending Madras Coolies to Calcutta. 
Of the seventeen Calcutta Coolies in the almshouse, there were only four 
who declared that they had been five years in the colony; but not one of 
them could tell the name of the ship in which they had come. However, 
if they had been here five years, they must have come in one or other of 
the first two vessels. Of course these four must be sent back, and 
although many of the others expressed a desire to be sent back also, it 
would be for the Court to decide whether it would be good policy to 
send back, in the first ship, a‘number of people in such a condition as they 
were. His own opinion-was, that if they fulfilled their engagements, it 
was as much as they ought to do. 

Mr. Haynes—To keep them here could do no good whatever to the 


country. 
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Mr. Booker—Suppose the other thirteen of these people said they 
wished to go, would there be any harm in sending them back ? 

Governor—There might be no harm in it; but, as his honourable 
friend (the High Sheriff) had very justly hinted, it might have the effect 
of prejudicing the people of India against the colony, if so large a pro- 
portion of the first batch returning were in ill health, afflicted with 
paralysis and other diseases, such as the people in the almshouse were 
suffering from. 

Mr. Vander Gon Neitscher—They ought to be sent back ; but not all 
at once. 

High Sheriff-—-Of the seventeen people in the almshouse, four were 
shipped blind from Calcutta. 

Mr. Booker was happy to say that the people whom they had encoun. 
tered in their progress were all in excellent condition. 

Governor--It would be better to leave the matter in the hands of the 
commissioners. When they found how many would claim their back 
passage, they could then make the necessary arrangements. 

ARRIVAL Or Imm1GRants.—The following vessels have arrived with 
immigrants :——-The Fame, from Calcutta, with 388 ; the Loyal and Eliza, 
from Madeira, with 170. 


TRINIDAD.—Tue Court or InteENDANT. — The Royal Gazeite 
contains new lists of properties seized by the Court of Intendant, to be 
sold in December. These lists increase in a frightful manner. The 
number of families which will be dispossessed, of minors and orphans 
who will be ruined, if this decision be put in vigour, is truly alarming. 
We have had opportunities of knowing the sentiments of some of the de- 
faulters; their guilt is that of being unable to pay the onerous tax, and 
should they be deprived of their properties, the country will be exposed 
to great excesses: we have seen, we have heard, and we warn again our 
ruler; let him weigh well the consequences of his decisions before he 
acts. 

The impost which causes hundreds of properties to be put to auction, 
which deprives hundreds of families of their asylums, is acknowledged by 
all to be iniquitous and unwarrantable ; even those who were the foremost 
in paying it, admit it to be such. At the moment of difficulties, our 
rulers will be met everywhere with contempt and execration, for they will 
have persisted in their iniquitous act with the full conviction of its 
iniquity. 


ST. VINCENT.—-The crop for the present year is nearly concluded, 
and we regret to note, from the annexed statement, that it will fall con- 
siderably short.of even an average crop, by about 1400 to 1600 hogsheads 
of sugar; and although there has been a very large increase in the manu- 
facture of arrowroot, yet the exports for the year will be below the 
average of many former ones. This circumstance may be attributed, in a 
great measure, to the small pox prevailing here during the past and the 
early part of the current year. The hindrances, from its effects, to con- 
tinuous labour being such, that many estates could not employ their 
labour-power for three months after it had quitted them, the patients 
suffering from weakness, partial blindness, &c. The state of the present 
crop, however, and the fine weather we have had, although the heat is 
beyond anything we ever felt here, induce the belief that 1851 will behold 
as largea crop shipped as any of us remember. Sugar, 7967 hds., 271 
tierces, 531 bris. Rum, 976 puns., 13 hds., 1 quar. cask. Molasses, 
2768 puns., 53 hds. Arrowroot, 2727 bris., 933 half bris., 6506 tins, 
boxes and kegs. Cocoa, 1 hhd., 58 bris. Cotton, 91 bales. Pozzuolana, 
570 tons. 


Sr. LUCIA.-The Palladium announces the appointment of Mr.I. M.A. 
Aubert to be a stipendiary justice, in the room of Mr. Lafitte, which appoint- 
ment, it says, has been the subject of varied comment in different circles. 
Mr. Aubert (it appears from that journal) is a young man of colour, a 
native of Saint Lucia, where he has been for many years practising as a 
barrister in the Royal Court with much credit to himself. The fact of 
his being coloured, we presume, gave rise to the ‘‘ varied comment”’ 
upon his appointment. The following, from the paper named, shows the 
state of affairs in Saint Lucia, in so far as complexional differences are 
concerned :-— 

‘* We heartily congratulate Mr. Aubert on this his advancement; and 
the so-called coloured class generally of the island, we, one of themselves, 
congratulate, too, upon the possession of a Governor honestly bold enough 
thus to break through vile and formidable prejudices in the performance 
of his duty. Henceforth, let us not hear of men being raised to prefer- 
ment, or of their being kept down, because of their dark or white skin. 
It is all cant. Prejudices of the kind are only found in circles, whence 
to be excluded is the. greatest honour. The representative of Queen 
Victoria may not countenance them. The citizen must himself show his 
worthiness to be honoured.’” 

Sucar Cror.—The following will be found an authentic statement of 
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the quantity of produce shipped from this island from the Ist January to 
the 25th October, 1850, comprising the entire crop of the year—making 
4,214 hhds., or 2,844 tons; being 845 hhds., or 570 tons, less than the 
quantity exported last year.—S¢. Lucia Palladium. 








Miscellanea. 


Tue Braziti1aAn StaAve-TraApE.—A letter received from Rio, dated 
October 5th, states that the slave-trade on that coast has been very brisk. 
‘* Several captures have been made lately, five within the last three 
months, by her Majesty’s ship Sharpshooter, which is ordered to the 
northward, to cruise under the orders of Commander Schomberg, of her 
Majesty’s ship Cormorant, and with her to proceed to Bahia, which is to 
be their cruising ground ; on which division the slave traffic has assumed 
a boldness and audacity hitherto unknown, setting the Brazilian Govern- 
ment openly at defiance. On the 24th of September, the Sharpshooter 
communicated with the Cormorant, and proceeded in company; but the 
latter having expended her fuel when about 200 miles from the destina- 
tion, the former proceeded alone. On the 2nd October, two days after 
parting company, the Sharpshooter fell in with the slaver brig, Felicidade, 
fully equipped for the slave-trade, a most beautiful craft, one of those 
fine models which are turned out of hand at Oporto, fitted either as a 
brig or as a two topsail schooner, having a second complete suite of sails. 
The vessel was capable of carrying 900 slaves; and had, only seventeen 
days previously, landed 700, a few miles to the southward of Bahia. The 
crew proclaimed, in a most exulting manner, that she had run ten clear 
cargoes in the last three years. The foremast having been discovered to 
be so badly sprung as not to admit of her being sent to St. Helena for 
adjudication, the crew were transferred to the Sharpshooter, and having 
collected large quantities of combustible material in her main and after 
hatchways, she was set on fire. To expedite her destruction, she was 
further made a target of for the Sharpshooter’s great guns, at a good 
range. The practice is described as very accurate, nearly the whole of 
the shot going through the hull of the slaver, which eventually sank. 
This was the sixth capture of the Sharpshooter, in little more than three 
months; and all obtained, with the exception of one (cut out from under 
the fort of Machia), by severe cruising. Fifteen vessels have been seized 
this year; five by the Cormorant (four of which were captured by 
information, out of Brazilian ports), two by the Rifleman, two by the 
Harpy (by information), and one by the Tweed, while cruising. A slave 
cutter was captured by the Sharpshooter. She was forty-five days from 
Benguela, with seventy-four male and female children, none of whom 
averaged more than eight years of age. The poor little creatures were in 
a wretchedly emaciated state—many dying when discovered from disease 
and want of provisions. Several of the children were rescued from 
between the water casks, having fallen through the slave-deck, where 
they appeared to have been lying many hours. The deck on which they 
had been existing was only two and a half feet between the beams; and 
when they were conveyed on board the Sharpshooter, none were able to 
stand upright, owing to the herring-like manner in which they had been 
long packed.’’ 








DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
The following subscriptions have been received since our last, and are 
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Donations. Subscriptions. 
London.— Fisher, Hormen. eeeweeerseeereereeeeeen 1 1 0 
WMlortamd, TOR so oc cc cccsccscecces rigor: carmen 2 2 0 
Sargeant, Mr. ......ecccccccees 010 6 
Southampton.—O. B. E., by Ed. Palk, Esq... 107 0 0 
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Chesham.—Pryor, Elizabeth ..........000+05 1 0 0 
Chelmsford.—Ladies’ Anti-slavery Society.... ——-—— 40 0 
Colchester.—Shewell, Joseph......-..0+0+208 —————— 0 5 0 
Chaplin, William ....ceseeee008 ———————— 05 0 
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Catchpool, Mary T........00668 ————— 010 0 

Cross, William ..........00.582 —————= 010 O 
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North Shields.—Bramwell, Wm. .....-.200+. ————————— 05 O 
Brown, W. J. ..2eeeeecees ———— 8 $$ 0 

Foster, Robert eeseseserere aaa Bh Bs HS 0 5 0 

Fawcus, Margaret .....-+002 ———————- 010 0 

Spence, John F. eeeeee rere vanes same ace tase 05.0 
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Richardson, Mary ..........  ———— 010 0 

Richardson, Mary J. ...... —————— 010 0 

Young, Mary.........00002 ——=——=———=-. 010 0 
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